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Just Among Ourselves 


Some Things to Think Upon 


Conservation Again 


HILE sitting on the train en route to the 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Confer- 
ence itinerary, I was thinking again of 
that host of young Christians who had come into 
the church at Easter time. As I thought of the 
various ways to help them get a good start in the 
Christian life there came to my mind the value 
of The Herald of Gospel Liberty and our other 
church papers, as an aid in this matter. The new 
convert needs not only to know Christ as his 
Savior, but he must commit his life to carrying 
out the program of Christ as to his own life and 
the extension of Kingdom work. A denomination 
is a means to anend. Those of us who belong to 
the Christian denomination believe that by ad- 
herence to certain accepted statements and pro- 
cedures we can most surely and quickly extend the 
Kingdom. The new convert must be able not only 
to interpret Christ to others but also his denomi- 
nation as a speedy agency in world evangelization. 
Our church papers are indispensable, especially in 

the latter case. 

McD. HOWSARE. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Courtesy 

(COURTESY is a plant which every Chris- 

tian should grow in the garden of his life. 
Its presence makes life sweet, beautiful, and 
effective. It is a very valuable plant. Cour- 
tesy makes it delightful to play and work 
with others. It respects age and is inter- 
ested in youth. It is one of the greatest 
assets in business or professional life. A 
cheery “Good-morning” will brighten for 
those about you the darkest day. When 
you give up your seat in a crowded car to 
some one older than yourself, or more weary, 
faces brighten around you. Buyers go to 
the clerk who is known to be uniformly 
kind and gentle at the counter. Many 
young people have succeeded in business 
more through their courtesy than through 
anything else.—Selected. 
3 


A religion that is a true religion, must 
consist of ideas and facts both; not of ideas 
alone without facts, for then it would be 
mere philosophy; not of facts alone without 
ideas of which these facts are the symbols, 
or out of which they arise, or upon which 
they are grounded, for then it would be 
mere history.—Coleridge. 





Official ‘Sdhatiin 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


W. A. Warner, R. R. 1, Camp Chase, Ohio. 

B. S. Barton, Lincoln, Kansas. 

Ray J. Bissell, R. R. 1, Moscow, Pa. 

J. J. Beisiegel, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Wm. Q. McKnight, Newton, Indiana. 

W. P. Fletcher, 169 Athol St., Oshawa, Ontario. 

F. G. Bell, R. R., Olney, Ill. 

John A. Dillon, R. R. 4, Port Byron, N. Y. 

C. A. Spriggs, Athens, Ohio. 

R. C. Updyke, Maryland, N. Y. 

Everette Nixon, 721 S. Courtland Ave., Kokomo, In- 
diana. 

A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 

W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 








NORTH MISSOURI CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The North Misouri Christian Conference meets at 
Nodaway, Missouri, Wednesday, September 15, at 
8:00 p. m., (not July 28, as formerly announced). 
President, Rev. C. M. DeWeese, Brunswick, Missouri, 
R. R. 1; Seeretary, C. M. C. Showalter, 3021 York 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
Orah Graham, Nodaway, Missouri; Pastor, Rev. Fred 
Paxton, Nodaway, Missouri. Church is in town. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Nodaway, 
Missouri, Burlington Route. 





NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that at the next stated an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Christian Asso- 





ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
| New York, June 23, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
| the same will be considered. 
A. J. SmitH, Seoretarg, 
Gro. E. Norturup, President, 
James S. Frost, Treasurer, 
| Committee. 





TIOGA RIVER CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The eighty-second annual session of the Tioga 
| River Christian Conference will convene with the 
| Christian Church at Evergreen, (Bradford County) 
Pennsylvania, June 9-12, 1926. Railroad tickets should 
be purchased to New Albany, Pennsylvania, via Bow- 
man’s Creek Branch of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
Trains arrive at the above-named station at 8:05 a.m. 
|; and 5:57 p. m. from the north, and at 10:05 a. m. 
| and 7:01 p. m. from the south. Conveyance will be 
| furnished from the railroad station. 
| Delegates and visitors expecting to attend are 
requested to notify Mrs. Mattie C. White or Rev. 
Charles W. Cock, R. R. 47, New Albany, Pennsyl- 
| vania. 
| CHARLES E. REEP, Secretary. 
| Harford Mills, New York. 

















Last Call 


For 


| Children’s Day Supplies 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
For the Department of Christian Education 


We are anxious that this Children’s Day be a great day in all our Churches and that none let the 
day pass without a proper observance. Many will come to your Church on that day with the children 


who would not come at another time. 


Make your programs as bright and helpful as it is possible to make them. It is late now, but you 
may be planning a later date than the regular Children’s Day (June 13) and so we eall your attention 
again to the fine things our Christian Publishing Association has for you this year. Our Department of 
Christian Education is proud of the fact that our Publishing Association is ready to serve us so well 


and we are more than anxious that you know it and take advantage of it. 
Here are what we suggest you can get from them: 


Pretty Post Card Children’s Day Invitations at $1.25 per 100 
Special Full Children’s Day Programs: 
1. In the Days of Youth. 
2. Radiant June. 
3. Life’s Golden Days. 
Any of the above three at $ .08 per copy, $ .85 per dozen, $3.25 for fifty, $6.00 for 100. 


Children’s Day Treasury -Number 36, at ‘ copy 
Children’s Day Recitations, Dialogues, and Songs ...............2.---:--:e-scceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees .25 per copy 
Ideal Dialogues (150 pages for all seasons of the year) ‘ copy 
Paramount Dialogues (for all the year around programs) : copy 
Paramount Children’s Day Book No. 2, 60 pages ‘ copy 
Meigs Recitations, Dialogues and Drills for Children’s Day, No. 2 ; copy 
A Children’s Day Pageant: ‘‘SMILES AND SUNBEAMS”’ copy 

1.00 per dozen 


We wish for you the finest and best Children’s Day you have ever had. 


Order of 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON 
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Who Killed State’s Rights and How? 


An Editorial in This Issue 


Life 
ET me but live my life from year to year 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not hastening to nor turning from the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but a whole 
And happy heart that pays its toll 
To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 
So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Though rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy: 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown; 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


In the editorial this week entitled, “An 
Encouraging Prospect,” the editor has stated 
principles and a warning which he believes 
are absolutely vital to our denominational 
existence and which he wishes might be 
read by every pastor and leader, North and 
South, East and West. In the reference he 
makes below to the article by Dr. Smith, 
he points out the need for constructive 
thinking which should also have considera- 
tion. It is only a short time until our Gen- 
eral Convention. Unless some of these 
matters are given wise decision there, our 
church will suffer grievous loss. They will 
not be given such wise decision unless they 
have much careful study beforehand. 


The New York Western Conference meets 
at North Pembroke June 25-27. 


The author of “Doubt, Duty, Faith, and 
Prayer” in this issue is the daughter of our 
well known Rev. R. W. Page, of Kimmel, 
Indiana. The article was first given in the 
form of an address at a Christian Endeavor 
gathering. 

We regret to know that Rev. Levi J. Car- 
ter, of Milmine, Illinois, has been confined 
to a hospital there for a couple of weeks 
by blood poison, which was contracted 
through stepping on a nail. He is now out 
of danger and hopes soon to be about his 
work again. 

Rev. J. F. Gregory has recently been 
called to the pastorate of the Freedom 
Church, Western Indiana Conference, for 
the remainder of the conference year. 
Mothers’ Day was fittingly observed at both 
the Freedom and Fountain churches with 
all-day services on recent Sundays. 


Brother and Sister M. Orban, Jr., who 
have just given a beautiful new church 
edifice to the church at Towanda, Kansas, 
were not unmindful of the pastor’s needs 
there, having presented him, Rev. R. L. 
Hendrickson, with a four-door Buick Sedan 
that he might the better cover his field and 
responsibilities. It is an example that others 
might well follow. 


Rev. Emily K. Bishop did a very beautiful 
thing, and one much appreciated by those 
present, in sending a copy of the “Auto- 
biography” of Dr. J. G. Bishop for each 
minister and delegate in attendance at the 
recent session of the Western Christian 
Convention at Palmer College. It was in 
this territory where Dr. Bishop had some of 
his most delightful and highly cherished ex- 
periences in pastoral service. 


The Western Christian Convention, which 
met at Palmer College in connection with 
the commencement, did some aggressive 
work. One of the most hopeful items was 
the adoption of a plan for raising a better 
support for Palmer College among the 
churches and to stir a greater interest in 
Palmer College through a “Palmer College 
Day” in November. An even more aggres- 
sive and promising step was the adoption of 
a resolution calling for the employment of 


a field secretary to act as a pastor at large 
to look after the churches without pastors 
and do other needed things. The importance 
of such a field secretary can hardly be over- 
estimated and we hope that the pastors and 
churches there will feel it so. 


The Summer School for Ministers to be 
held at Defiance College, July 6-15, has a 
schedule of topics and speakers which 
ought to impress every pastor with the very 
great benefit which it offers—not only 
through stimulating lectures but alse 
through the fine fellowship which one al- 
ways inds there. The program has been 
mailed to the pastors in the Defiance area 
and we hope that it will call forth an un- 
usually large attendance this year. No 
pastor can afford to be without these re- 
freshing summer contacts. 


Mrs. Athella M. Howsare last week at- 
tended the fifty-third annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work at 
Cleveland, Ohio. She went as the appointed 
representative of the Migrant Work of the 
Home Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, and also as the 
representative of the Y. W. C. A. at the 
International Institute. Mrs. Howsare con- 
tinually surprises us with tke multiplicity 
of her interests and activities and the sur- 
prising number of things which she gets 
done—including many speaking engage- 
ments. 

The Metropolitan Summer School of Re- 
ligious Education at Lakemont, June 30 
to July 7, has a very fine program of lec- 
tures and activities this year, one that 
ought to guarantee a large attendance from 
the pastors and church workers in that area. 
These schools hold great possibilities of 
resuscitating life and interest in our church 
leaders and workers if only we will make 
the most out of them. Pastors and church 
workers, and especially young people, will 
find great and delightful benefit, and every 
year ought to see an increased number in 
attendance. 


The commencement program at Defiance, 
announced elsewhere in this issue, is a very 
inviting one indeed. It begins Friday, June 
11 and continues to Wednesday, June 16. 
The outstanding features will be the bacca- 
laureate sermon, by Dr. W. A. Harper, of 
Elon College, on next Sunday morning. The 
address to the Christian Associations Sun- 
day afternoon is by Stephen K. Mahan, of 
Toledo, Ohio. And the commencement ad- 
dress on Wednesday, June 16, is by Dr. 
Ozora S. Davis, President of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. These together with 
the other usual commencement events guar- 
antee a fine commencement at Defiance. 


Commencement at Elon College, May 22- 
25, was especially gratifying. The bacca- 
laureate sermon was by Rev. Raymond G. 
Clark, pastor at Huntington, Indiana, and 
the baccalaureate address by President W. 
A. Harper on Sunday evening. The literary 
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address was by Dr. Shailer Mathews. 4) 
were of a very high order. There wer 
thirty-three graduates and the entire cop. 
mencement series of events was very pleas. 
ing. The degree of “Doctor of Divinity” 
was conferred upon Rev. James H. Light. 
bourne, Holland, Virginia, who we are 
sure will wear it with much credit. The 
work at Elon continues to grow in strength 
and importance, steadily winning for the 
college a high recognition by all who ar 
acquainted with its work. 


At a meeting of the official board of the 
Miami Ohio Christian Conference last week 
the purchase of a lot for the new Dayton 
View Church was authorized and steps will 
be taken at once to secure this very im. 
portant location. Rev. W. J. Hall, the leade 
in this enterprise, is greatly encouraged by 
the step. He has been campaigning for 
funds among some of the churches of the 
Miami Ohio Conference and has met with 
encouraging response. This is just such a 
church-extension project as we had in mind 
last week when we insisted that only through 
the building of more such churches can the 
Christian denomination hope to live, and 
we earnestly solicit the most hearty co- 
operation of the pastors and churches of 
Miami Ohio Conference to this enterprise, 
which ought to mean so much to the future 
of the conference itself. 


In this issue will be found a short article 
by Dr. Hugh A. Smith which we are sure 
will find hearty approval in the mind of 
many a pastor and churchgoer. Every one 
is becoming thoroughly impatient with the 
constantly growing number of “special days” 
and appeals for money which come to the 
local church. But what our pastors and 
laymen do not realize is that the denomina- 
tional officials are much more tired of it 
than they are—for officials live in the thing 
every hour of the day, year in and year out; 
and they have to answer more and larger 
appeals for money, and give to more it 
stitutions and churches, than most of ou 
pastors ever dreamed of doing. Fix that 
fact in your thinking—that we are all 
desperately tired of the present multiplicity 
of appeals. But what we do not know is 
how to get rid of it and still maintain the 
work and the institutions that should bk 
maintained. Some new plan must be workel 
out. That is inevitable. Dr. Smith has 
stated the problem well. We are all agreed 
on that. But what we are not agreed on is 
some way to mend the matter. What is 
needed now is constructive thinking. It wil 
get us nothing but disaster simply to criti 
cize and find fault with an intolerable sit 
uation. We simply must, for the sake of 
Christ’s work, devise something better 
Every pastor who feels the grind of the 
innumerable calls for special days and offer 
ings should not simply complain or leavt 
things slide, but set himself to thinking ov! 
some better way of handling the matter 
That will try his mettle and his caliber 
And The Herald asks Dr. Smith and ov! 
other pastors to tell us how to mend tht 
situation which he so well describes. 
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Who Killed State’s Rights and How? 


HE prohibition of the liquor traffic, or rather the 
7 present attempt of the wets to nullify the prohibi- 

bition amendment which was written into the Con- 
stitution, has revived the old question of State’s Rights. 
The liquorites are using this issue to muddle the thinking 
of men and women and divert them from the real object 
which these devotees of the liquor traffic have in view. 
This effort to resuscitate an old ghost and make it effec- 
tive as a bugaboo in political campaigning received new 
impetus and opportunity when President Coolidge gave 
orders the other day that State and municipal officials 
might be used in dry law enforcement. Immediately a 
great hullabaloo went up from the ranks of the wets, be- 
moaning an alleged impingement upon the sacred rights 
of the States. And some of the drys, either from polit- 
ical motive or from a sincerity born out of political in- 
doctrination, joined in this wet chorus, asserting that the 
President was about to efface the lines which safeguard 
the right of the States against federal interference. 


UCH sentiment, if it be sincere, can come only when 

one ignores the common facts of everyday life. Peo- 
ple who talk so much and fret so much about State’s 
Rights are prone to forget that something tremendously 
lar-sweeping has been happening since the federal Con- 
stitution was adopted a century and a half ago and that 
that which has been happening has vital and determina- 
tive effect upon the whole concept and doctrine of State’s 
Rights. The modern methods of communication and 
transportation have entirely changed the whole complex- 
ion of life, and all of its dependencies and interdependen- 
cies, since our Constitution was first written. Railroads, 
automobiles, flying machines, have compressed the States 
of this great Union into one single fabric and unity such 
as the founders of this nation never dreamed would be 
possible, and have given an intimacy and vital contact 
between the various States and communities of this 
country which make it simply impossible to adhere to the 
old-time political divisions and political ideas in the 
old-time way. State lines have been entirely effaced in 
industrial and social life—and in criminal life and activ- 
ities also. Hence it is absurd to suppose that these divi- 
sions can remain rigid and inflexible in our political 
thinking and our governmental administration, with each 
State an air-tight political compartment which blissfully 
ignores in its political and administrative activities the 
interdependence and interresponsibilities which it rec- 
ognizes and fulfills in every other phase of its life. Even 
Mr. Lincoln C. Andrews, head of the federal prohibition 
forces, missed this highly important fact the other day 
When, in justifying the President’s order, he declared: 


“The Eighteenth Amendment killed that ancient and 
honorable slogan [State’s Rights].” It was not prohibi- 
tion which killed the right of the States to deal with the 
hquor traffic. It was the inherent nature of that traffic 
itself and its predilection to crime together with the 
modern facilities of transportation and communication 
which marvelously augmented the scope and power of 
that crime and its menace to the nation, which killed 
State’s Rights so far as the liquor traffic is concerned. It 
was not the Eighteenth Amendment which did it. That 
amendment was written into the Constitution only be- 
cause the situation was already here which made it im- 
perative. Modern life and modern ways of living and 
modern idealism had already made a national factor and 
a national issue out of the liquor traffic long before prohi- 
bition was written into the Constitution. Whoever does 
not sense this fact clearly and distinctly cannot discuss 
the prohibition situation intelligently. 


HE whole question of prohibition would be greatly 

clarified and put upon a far more intelligible basis 
if the editors of our wet periodicals and our would-be wet 
statesmen would tone up their thinking to meet this hard 
and inflexible fact of modern life. Instead of talking as 
if Chicago and New York and New Jersey and Pennsy]l- 
vania were each one an entirely encysted segment, 
noncommutative with the rest of this nation, 
and hence clearly justified in doing what they 
pleased with the liquor traffic, it would be highly 
conducive to clear and intelligent thinking on the 
prohibition question if these wet editors and wet states- 
men shaped their ideas and ideals by the plain fact that 
drunkards, bootleggers, and other criminals know no such 
thing as State lines—and the still further fact that trains 
and autos and flying machines make it impossible for 
Chicago and New York and New Jersey to confine their 
own sin and iniquity within their own municipal and 
State borders. The liquor traffic is an entirely different 
thing in these days from what it was when one drove old 
Dobbin down to the near-by village and got drunk on corn 
juice. It is an interstate and international jeopardy. 
Hence purely as a matter of self-protection against these 
wet spots and their liquor standards and ideals, the rest 
of the States of this nation, which have higher ideals and 
more decent and self-respecting standards of living, have 
simply had to ask the nation to come to their rescue and 
wipe the legalized liquor traffic out of existence. That is 
why we have national prohibition. And until New York 
and New Jersey and Pennsylvania and the other wet 
States can devise some plan by which they can confine © 
their liquor business and their bootleggers and the crime 
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and debauchery which go with the liquor business to their 
own borders, it is preposterous for them to whine about 
State’s Rights when it comes to dealing with this traffic 
which never has nor never will recognize nor abide by State’s Rights 
nor any other rights. It is because no State ever has adequately 
dealt with the traffic, nor with the criminality and political de- 
bauchery growing out of the liquor traffic, but has always per- 
mitted a deadly miasma escape from it across their municipal and 
State lines into prohibition territory and into national affairs, that 
federal prohibition was enacted in the first place and will be in- 
sisted upon by every self-respecting State which dves not want to 
become the dumping ground for the liquor-made criminals and 
criminality of liquor-soaked States. 

In other words, this nation is not an aggregation of water-tight 
—or liquor-tight—compartments called States; but is one great 
commonwealth. And it is only good sense to recognize it as such 
and make our laws accordingly in those matters which intimately 
touch the safety and welfare of us all. 


An Encouraging Prospect 


T was the privilege of the editor of The Herald to be at the com- 
| mencement of Palmer College and at the Western Christian 

Convention and the first week of the School of Methods held in 
connection with the convention and commencement. He feels that 
he would be remiss in his duty to the brotherhood if he did not 
make known to them this spirit of enheartenment with reference 
to Palmer College. He found there a type cf students and a 
graduating class of which any junior college might well be proud. 
They were young men and young women of evident ability and of 
promising personality, such as give valuable atmosphere to an 
educational institution of this type. He learned that the school is 
steadily gaining in the recognition of the educational forces of the 
State and its standards of scholarship increasingly recognized. 
Its president, Dr. F. G. Coffin, and its dean, Dr. D. B. Atkinson, are 
gaining a widening recognition throughout the State, Dr. Coffin now 
being recognized as a leader of the Sunday-school forces of Mis- 
souri—a leadership which will be indirectly of very great value to 
Palmer College. 

Not only is the increase in standing of the college decidedly 
encouraging, but so also is the growth which it has made in the 
number of students. In his report to the board of trustees, Dr. 
Coffin stated the following increases during the seven years of 
his administration: In the first year there was a total of 97 differ- 
ent students in all departments; in the second, 126; in the third, 
178; in the fourth, 274; in the fifth, 305; in: the sixth, 326; and in 
this last year, 441. This of course includes the summer session 
and the School of Religious Education. The graduates from the 
college department proper, exclusive of all of the minor depart- 
ments, have in these seven years numbered as follows: two, seven, 
twelve, sixteen, eighteen, twenty-five, and thirty-four. This is a 
steadiness of gain which should greatly stimulate our faith in the 
possibilities of Palmer and our determination to maintain that in- 
stitution and keep it at the highest possible point of usefulness. 
During these years there have been twenty-eight life work recruit 
students preparing for the ministry, missionary work, or other 
such forms of Christian service; and this does not take account 
of those who have been trained for places of leadership in the local 
churches nor of those prepared for special service in the community 
through the School of Religion. 

The churches of the Western Christian Convention should take 
heart in the fine advancement which Palmer College is making. 
With increased zeal and understanding they should rally to its 
support, both in finance and in students, as they have never before 
—and with a willingness and enthusiasm born out of the fact that 
Palmer is steadily increasing in the scope and the quality of its 
work. It is making for itself a place of real value in the educa- 
tional work of its own local section, and it bears an indispensable 
strategic position in the very life of our Western Christian Con- 
vention. Properly supported it can and will go forward to much 
larger and better things. 

But it must be clearly and distinctly understood by our churches 
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in the West that it must have a larger measure of their enthusiasm 
and support. Plans were set on foot at this session of the Western 
Convention to create such enthusiasm and organize such support, 
Every pastor and the lay leaders in every church should give their 
most energetic co-operation to this plan in the realization that it 
is vital to the very life of the Western Convention and all that the 
Western Convention can hope to do or to be. And they should 
do it also with the distinct understanding that only as they show 
this readiness and willingness to do all within their power for 
Palmer College can they hope to beget interest and enthusiasm 
throughout the rest of the denomination in that instituton. The 
brotherhood at large will be attracted to Palmer and enlisted in its 
support only if it feels that the pastors and the churches of the 
Western Convention are doing all they can for Palmer. 

And this brings us to another vital fact, and that is that the 
Western Christian Convention must have the co-operation of the 
other sections of our church if ever Palmer College and the work 
of the Western Convention are to be made what they should be- 
come. No one who has visited that field, or who is acquainted with 
the lay of the land out there and the situation of our churches in 
the West, can for a moment doubt that assertion. It is still ina 
most essential sense, so far as our own denominational work is 
concerned, a missionary field—not to which there must be sent 
missionaries but to which there must be given outside help and co- 
operation in the sort of church extension work of which we spoke 
in our first editorial last week. It is utterly out of the question 
for the widely scattered churches which we have in the West ade- 
quately to sustain Palmer College and at the same time establish 
city churches in central points which will become the nucleus 
around which may be builded the only kind of work which ever 
has or ever will maintain a successful denominational life. One 
must be devoid of the innate sense of statesmanship and of the 
technique of denominational building not to see that fact. 

Our leaders and workers simply must come down to some of 
these bedrock facts in their denominational thinking and planning. 
We simply must learn to see things whole in our denominational 
life, and to use more skill and sound strategic sense in deploying 
cur efforts and in administering our financial support. For over a 
century we have largely gone on the hit and miss plan. Every 
section has more or less been left to look after itself—and some of 
them have grown very selfish under the process and care little for 
the rest of the denomination and do little for the rest of the de- 
nomination. Such an attitude is as deadening to the spiritual 
life and vision of such sections as it is a sure death warrant to 
our denominational prosperity and existence as a whole. 

If the Christian denomination is to live at all, it can do so and 
will do so only if it is lifted out of this old haphazard, sectional, 
crazy-patch work of doing things, and begins to think and plan 
and co-operate as a united whole. The whole church, East, West, 
North, and South, must become a single unit and work together 
financially and otherwise to support institutions and build churches 
where most they are needed. Unless we do this the Christian de 
nomination is doomed. 


The Impossible! 


HERE is an old story that needs often to be refreshed in the 


minds and hearts of most of us. According to it, a pastor 

was approached one day by one of his leading deacons and 
reproved for his venturesome spirit in persuading his church to 
undertake a great but much needed work. When the pastor asked 
why it should not be done, the deacon replied that it was impossible. 
“Impossible! Is that all?” the pastor cried; “Then, as it is God's 
enterprise, we will go ahead!” How often it is that the weak in 
faith and the faint in heart fail to understand that there is no 
“Impossible” when God is in the enterprise and it needs to be done 
for him and his humanity. All over this broad land there are strug- 
gling, dying churches which are struggling and which are dying 
simply because they did not have faith enough in Jesus Christ to 
undertake that which seemed impossible to human computation. 
And not having faith to undertake the task, he has not released to 
them his Spirit even for that which they were trying to do. 
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State-wide Evangelism 

It hardly seems possible that two-thirds of the people of Ohio 
are still outside of the membership of the churches, and yet such 
seems to be the fact. In view of such a situation religious leaders 
feel that a greatly intensified effort should be put forth more thor- 
oughly to evangelize the population of this great commonwealth, 
and the committee on evangelism of the Ohio Council of Churches 
is formulating plans to this end. Experience has amply proven 
that the gospel cannot be effectively carried to this great mass of 
unchurched people except through the united effort of the churches. 
Isolated and spasmodic attempts at evangelism will never suffice. 
It will take the impetus and enthusiasm of united effort and simul- 
taneous campaigns. To this end,the committee has called a State- 
wide conference on evangelism to be held in Columbus June 28 
and 29 to lay plans for a great interdenominational evangelistic 
movement in Ohio in 1927. Representation is being asked from 
presbyteries, conferences, districts, and associations, and denomina- 
tional officials are asked to make arrangements for delegates from 
such groups to the conference. Local councils of churches and min- 
isterial associations are also asked to send representatives. The 
conference will be conducted on the basis of open discussion, and 
an effort will be made to arrive at methods by which the program 
of all the denominations can be correlated into one great evangel- 
istic movement. The project is a great one and should have the 
heartiest co-operation of pastors and churches throughout Ohio. 
More and more it is being made evident that the churches must 
unite their efforts if ever they are to counteract and overcome the 
united forces of evil. And where better could they make a great 
and real beginning than in the field of evangelism? 

































Some Primary Rights in Child Training 






A recent decision of the New York Supreme Court Justice Ellis 
J. Staley has attracted quite wide attention because it deals in 
the primary rights of parenthood as well as in basic principles 
governing the relation of the state to the education and training 
of the child. The decision was rendered against a Freethinkers’ 
Society which had brought an action against the local and State 
departments of education asking that the educational authorities 
be mandamused against the practice of excusing children from 
school for religious education at the request of the parents. Inas- 
much as this is a common practice in many States, and one very 
vital to the growing plan of week-day instruction in religious edu- 
cation, the decision of Judge Staley comes as a very important 
ene. Brushing aside the superficial contentions of the Freethinkers, 
the judge bases his decision upon the fundamental rights and ob- 
ligations of the parent in the child and to the child, and also in 
the primary merits of the religious conscience and conviction and 
accountability in all matters of good citizenship and real patriot- 
ism. He wisely declares that such conscience and conviction and 
accountability are “least dispensable foundations for good citizen- 
ship and real patriotism.” 






















In her communication in this issue Mrs. Belle F. Robinson, of 
Albany, New York, quotes more at length from the judge’s deci- 
sion. It will be noted how primary are the principles which he 
there lays down to direct the relationship of state and Church. 
He insists that the right of the parent to direct the training and 
nurture of the child is a fundamental right. This means, of course, 
the parent who is reasonably normal and who in reasonable meas- 
ure undertakes to discharge this primary duty of parenthood. For 
the state reserves to itself the right, and duty to the child, to take 
charge of the child and direct its training and nurture in cases of 
parental neglect or total unfitness. But in normal parenthood, 
there is an inherent right and responsibility which no state or 
church can either assume or discharge. 

Turning then to the relationship of state and Church, the jus- 
tice makes it plain that the religious element is so foundational to 
good society and to good government that the state must recognize 
it so in all of its relationships and institutions. The state not only 

















The Trend of Events 
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has no right to deny ample opportunity for the religious training 
of the child, but it would be exceedingly foolhardy and stupid in 
doing so. This fact, The Herald is sure, has been too much lost 
sight of in America. Far too many have become confused by the 
principle of the separation of the Church and state into thinking 
that the state has no primary concern whatever in religion and in 
the religious training of its citizens. Such a doctrine is not only 
misleading but becomes highly hazardous when we consider how 
truly the religious conscience and religious conviction underlie hu- 
man conduct and how truly the religious element in life under- 
girds human society and human institutions. A clear appercep- 
tion of this fact must be injected into any thinking which is to be 
safe thinking with reference to the relationship of the Church and 
the state. 

The trouble which has arisen in matters of religious education 
and in other situations touching the relationship of Church to 
state has almost invariably sprung from the fact that men have 
tried to think of our government as being a pagan government, 
uninterested in and unaffected by the religious status and develop- 
ment of its citizens. Nothing could be more contrary to the facts 
of life or more disastrous as a policy of government. The state is 
most vitally interested in religion, for its very life and stability 
depend upon the religious and moral convictions of its people. 
And because it is so vitally dependent upon religion, it is only the 
part of reason to give time and opportunity to parents and Church 
to look after the ethical and religious training of youth in ade- 
quate manner. This is as much foresight and good sense for a 
government as it is a primary right of both parent and Church. 

est 

Attention has been attracted to the cosmopolitan character of 
the presbytery of New York of the Presbyterian Church. Accord- 
ing to The Christian Century, of the 182 ministers in this presby- 
tery only twelve were born in New York City, twenty-five came 
from other parts of the State, sixteen from New Jersey, thirteen 
from Pennsylvania, thirty-two from the west, five from New Eng- 
land, seven from the south, twelve from Canada and Great Britain, 
fifteen from Italy, two from Bohemia, and one each from Porto 
Rico, Hungary, and China. Thirty ministers were formerly United 
Presbyterians, four were Methodists, two Baptists, fifteen Congre- 
gationalists, and eight were ministers of the Reformed Church. 
This indicates not only how cosmopolitan are our great cities but 
also how they draw the outstanding sinews of their strength from 
outside their own borders. Unless our city churches were con- 
stantly replenished in leadership from outside the bounds of the 
city itself, they would soon lose their virility. 

Ca 


The program being offered by the Ohio State Sunday School 
Convention at Tiffin, June 15-18, is an exceptionally fine one. A 
list of notables in Sunday-school and religious activities appear, 
beginning with Prof. H. Augustine Smith, who opens the conven- 
tion with a service of song, and continuing on with leaders like Dr. 
W. G. Clippinger, Dr. Walter S. Athearn, Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
Bishop W. A. Bell, and Brother Hermon Eldredge, all of whom are 
teatured in the program, together with a number of other speakers 
filling the four days to overflowing with strong and vigorous things. 
Such a program ought to command a very large attendance of 
Sunday-school and religious educational workers throughout the 
State. 

co 


Sunday-school work in the Philippine Islands is making steady 
progress, if one may judge from the Sunday-school enrollment. 
Figures have just been compiled by the Sunday-school Union there 
which show that there are now 1,057 schools with an enrollment of 
80,156. Of this number, the Methodists have just one-third of the 
schools and almost one-half of the enrollment, the others being 
divided between the Presbyterians, Baptists, Disciples, United 


Brethren, Congregational, and the Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance in the order named. 





The Perniciousness of Dogmatism 


OGMATISM is the most audacious 
D and insidious foe that human prog- 

ress encounters. It locks the door of 
the mind to all new truth. With smug 
complacency, its victims declare their su- 
periority over all others. This bane to so- 
cial comity builds insurmountable barriers 
between individuals and between groups. It 
refuses to concede any truth outside its own 
preemption. It brands as untrue, if not 
ridiculous, every idea and every principle 
which is not in agreement with its declara- 
tions. 

Dogmatism and positivism are not synon- 
ymous. The positivist, like the Apostle 
Paul “knows” what he believes and why he 
believes it. All dogmatists are positivists, 
but all positivists are not dogmatists. The 
positivist may be a dogmatist, but on the 
other hand he may not be. Every Christian 
teacher and every minister 


BY REV. ROY C. HELFENSTEIN, M. A. 


souls from the fellowship of the Church 
down through the centuries. The darkest 
days of the Dark Ages were when the 
arrogancies of theological dogmas were at 
their height. 

No student of church history can fail to 
recognize the pernicious opposition the- 
ological dogmatism has made against the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. Be- 
cause of lack of appreciation of the possi- 
bilities and testimonies of science, leaders 
in the Church a few generations ago opposed 
scientific investigations and forbade all pro- 
nouncements of scientific discovery which 
in any way contradicted the timeworn dog- 
mas of the Church. For centuries, any dis- 
covery in science was made at the peril of 
the discoverer’s life. 

The dogmas of the Church were final. In/ 
order to be orthodox, one was compelled to 


with the proved facts discovered by science, 
men gradually had courage to disclaim the 
validity of those dogmas. When some of 
the theological dogmas that were claimed to 
be infallible were proved to be untenable, 
men began to question the validity of every 
declaration of theology, to ascertain which 
were based upon truth, and which were 
based upon tradition. Finally, even the 
ologians themselves and conscientious open- 
minded laymen refused to accept any the- 
ological pronouncement that would not stand 
the scrutiny of scientific investigation. And 
all this we believe to have been fitting and 
proper. 

But many scholars of religion have so 
reacted against the conservative dogmatism 
in theology that they have swung to the 
opposite extreme of liberal dogmatism. One 
can be just as dogmatic in his liberal views 

as one can be in his con- 








of the gospel should be a 
positivist—he should 
“know in whom he be- 
lieves.” He should know 
what he believes and why. 
But to be positive in one’s 
faith does not require that 
one shall be dogmatic. Far 
from it. The dogmatist is 
one who not only thinks 
that he is right, but who 
insists that every one who 
does not agree with him 
is wrong. The dogmatist 
tries to force his opinions 
upon everybody else. He 
mistakes opinion for faith. 
He sees the world through 
the glasses of his own per- 
sonal prejudices, forget- 
ting that no one else can 
use the same glasses. 
Thus the dogmatic atti- 
tude of mind has pitted 


ever. 





every teaching of science. 


DR. HELFENSTEIN SAYS: 


ANY professors of science would laugh out of court any 
student in their classroom who. would accept without 
reservation and without investigation what is offered him 
in the name of theology, and yet those same professors 
would ridicule those same members of their classroom who 
would have the audacity to question any of the so-called 
demonstrated facts and discoveries of science. 
the student to accept many of the dogmas of science on blind 
faith. And thousands of students in our colleges and uni- 
versities thus accept the hypotheses of science as if demon- 
strated facts without any questioning or investigation what- 
They will put a big red question mark after every 
statement of theology and every teaching of religion but will 
swallow “hook, sinker, bobber and all’ every statement and 
They are afraid not to do so for 
fear of being branded as unscientific and unscholarly. And 
thus the dogmatism of science is thwarting the very cause 
of science itself, just as the dogmatism in religion thwarted 
the cause of religion. 


They expect 


>) servative views. And one 
type of dogmatism is 
equally as pernicious as 
the other. Open-minded- 
ness, charity, and tolerance 
are the only safeguard of 
the Church and the only 
basis of progress in re- 
ligious thought and life. 
However, there is an- 
other type of dogmatism 
that is even more sinister 
and more pernicious than 
either of the forms of dog- 
matism in theology; and 
the tragedy of the whole 
situation is that the vic- 
tims of this type of dog- 
matism are absolutely un- 
conscious of their attitude, 
and its dangers. The dog- 
matism referred to is the 
Dogmatism of Science. 
No theological dogma 














brother against brother, \ 


4 has claim to our endorse 





parent against child, 
friend against friend, and group against 
group. Unconsciously every victim of dog- 
matism pits himself squarely against the 
larger realizations of society. 

Dogmatism permits no investigation that 
in any way endangers its position. 

Theological dogmatism looks with suspi- 
cion upon all who do not embrace its dic- 
tums, and brands all its opponents with the 
stigma of “unorthodox,” “irreligious,” “in- 
sincere,” “unenlightened,” “untruthful,” 
“unsafe, “traitorous,” “dangerous,” “con- 
temptible,” “malicious,” etc. ad infinitum. 
The dogmatic attitude of mind even in re- 
ligion is thus unbrotherly, unsocial, and un- 
christian, regardless of whatever claims it 
may make to being the divinely ordained 
defense of truth. 

Dogmatism has thwarted the progress of 
the church in every generation. It has re- 
pePed thousands of noble, truth-seeking 


accept without questioning and without any 
mental reservation anything and everything 
that was taught by the Chtrch. The the- 
ological scepter held absolute sway over the 
thought-life of the world. The dogmas of 
the Church dared not be refuted. Men were 
afraid to investigate or question the dogmas 
of theology for fear of excommunication 
from the Church, and because of the danger 
of being repudiated even by society itself. 
It was a mark of piety and good breeding 
for one to accept in toto every theological 
dogma pronounced. 

Naturally a reaction against such a state 
of mental subservience was bound to come. 
The light of scientific truth could no longer 
be suppressed. Men refused -to close their 
minds to new truth. As the truths of 
science were revealed, these truths were 
compared with the dogmas of theology. 
When the dogmas of theology did not square 


ment merely because it has 
been handed down to us from the past. No 
teaching of the Church has demand of our 
acceptance merely because it has_ been 
thought to be of fundamental consequence 
in the history of a creed. No teaching of 
Christianity has claim to our allegiance 
that cannot prove its authenticity in the 
light of investigation, and that cannot 
demonstrate its merits and its value in the 
crucible of human experience. Human ex- 
perience must ever be the final test of all 
truth whether in the realm of theology or 
of science. 

It is difficult. to understand how anyone 
who reads and who thinks can fail to ap- 
preciate the benefit of the scientific attitude 
of mind in theology, the which has reduced 
theology to an empirical science. And yet 
that very attitude of mind which has saved 
society from the thralldom of ecclesiastical 
tyranny and theological misjudgments and 
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superstitions, has led us into another situa- 
tion which is equally obnoxious and inde- 
fensible, namely, the thralldom of scientific 
bigotry and materialistic insanity. 


Science declared that dogmatism in re- 
ligion was inconsistent and unscholarly in 
demanding that its teachings be accepted 
without question and without investigation. 
And science was right in its protest. There 
was no reason why students should not turn 
the searchlight of investigation upon every 
teaching of religion. Any teaching in 
whatever realm that cannot bear the light 
of investigation ought speedily to be dis- 
carded. And no one should call himself a 
student who lacks the interest that prompts 
him to investigate for himself. 

That is where many students of science 
today are making the same blunder for 
which the students of theology a generation 
ago were criticized. Theological dogmatism 
brazenly and unpardonably declared anyone 
to be unorthodox, if not irreligious, who 
did not accept its dictums. Our college and 
university students rightly rebelled against 
such intellectual tyranny and refused to 
accept anything given in the name of re- 
ligion or theology without first investigating 
it from every angle, as the dogmatism of 
the church had caused them to be skeptical 
toward everything that was offered in the 
name of religion or theology. The same is 
true of our college and university students 
today. They should not be criticized for 
exercising this attitude, because it is the 
natural attitude of the student, exercising 
the God-implanted instinct of inquiry. 
Every subject worth studying ought to wel- 
come investigation. Every subject worthy 
of one’s consideration will bear the most 
rigid and the most scrutinous research. Re- 
ligious teachings should take their chance 
along with those of every other field of 
thought. Religious truth will bear any and 
all investigation. It has no fear. It is 
its own defense. 

But the students and many of the pro- 
fessors in our colleges and universities to- 
day are inconsistent in their questioning 
everything given in the name of religion 
and theology, unless they likewise question 
everything given in the name of science. 
They have a right to do both and should 
do both. There is no excuse for them not 
to be just as closely and just as skeptically 
critical of what is offered them in the name 
of science as they are of what is offered 
them in the name of theology. 

The pathetic thing of it all is that just as 
dogmatie theology in the past branded its 
questioners as unorthodox and irreligious, 
so dogmatic science today brands its ques- 
tioners as unscientific and unscholarly. As 
in the former case, many questioners of the 
theological dogmas proved themselves to be 
the most religious because they were most 
determined to ascertain the truth, so may 
it not be today that the questioners of the 
dogmatism of science may be the most 
Scientific and the most scholarly in their 
demand to know the truth. What right has 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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Is the Worm Justified in Turning? 


BY REV. HUGH A. SMITH, D. D. 


HAVE been looking over a record which 
| I kept from May 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, 

and feel like answering the above ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Between the two dates 
already herein specified, I was asked to de- 
vote thirty-one Sundays to special topics, 
propaganda, promotion of hobbies, et cetera. 

The first purpose of the pulpit is to in- 
struct in righteousness, comfort the sorrow- 
ing, dispel doubts, dissolve the perplexities 
of folks, point out the Lamb of God that 
taketh away sin, and present a constructive 
program of life that will aid the individual 
to approximate the divine ideal for man. 
People should go to church with the ex- 
pectation that the prayer of Newton’s fa- 
miliar hymn will be answered. 

“May thy gospel’s joyful sound 

Conquer sinners, comfort saints, 

Make the fruits of grace abound, 

Bring relief from all complaints.” 
But the congregations of today cannot ex- 
pect this if their pastor follows the way in- 
dicated by forces which are without his 
parish. 

I get three Sundays for vacation which, 
added to the thirty-one, makes thirty-four 
for specials, leaving eighteen for funda- 
mentals. This is not a fair division; for 
the pastor ought to have at least half his 
Sundays for the latter, instead of only 
eighteen. 

Of these thirty-one special days, sixteen 
of them called for offerings. This gets 
monotonous and the average congregation 
gets rebellious. They are long-suffering 
and want to stand by their pastor; but 
they cannot see the why for an offering, 
the greatest result of which seems to be to 
provide a job for the promoter or propa- 
gandist. A number of us pastors are so 
dumb that we cannot see it either. 

During the year I was urged to attend 
thirty-three meetings which would have 
taken one hundred and thirty-seven days at 


an expense of $523.05 (conservative esti- 
mate). The urgent appeals by which my 
attention was called to many of these meet- 
ings, probably the least important ones, 
seemed to convey the idea that the pastor 
who did not attend was a slacker, or a 
back number, or a nit-wit, or perhaps all 
three. Some men may be able to do it, but 
I cannot leave my work for one hundred 
and thirty-seven days in a year and ac- 
complish anything. I suggest a Commission 
on Quality versus Quantity to consider the 
matter of fewer meetings. 

Perhaps some pastors can afford it; but I 
cannot afford to spend $523.05 simply to at- 
tend conferences, congresses, institutes, con- 
ventions, associations, leagues, councils, 
monthly, quarterly, mid-year and annual 
meetings. In fact, I only attended fifteen 
of the thirty-three, consequently I am card- 
indexed by some officials as “A flat tire on 
the gospel chariot” or as “Static in the 
gospel message,” depending upon who did 


_ the indexing. 


Besides these things, seven organizations 
and movements appealed to me, because I 
am a pastor, for contributions to their work 
or hobbies. One was insistent it was my 
Christian duty to give fifty dollars, but 
rather than classify me among the “forever 
hopeless” they would accept ten. The aver- 
age pastor is simply overwhelmed by these 
things, and the temptation is to ignore them 
all. Yielding to this temptation no doubt 
explains in part the handicaps of our de- 
nominational work. 

There ought to be a reasonable adjust- 
ment of this whole matter, both denomina- 
tionally and general. In the meantime the 
question at the ending of the old nursery 
rhyme remains unanswered, 


“What can the little preacher do 
But scratch his head and think?” 


Versailles, Ohio. 


Doubt, Duty, Faith, and Prayer 


BY MRS. BLANCHE PAGE CHALFANT 


HAT is doubt? Webster tells us 

W that doubt means to waver in 
opinion, to hesitate to believe, to be 

inclined not to believe. A child in early life, 
if never taught the principles of religion, 
will of a certainty, when grown to young 
manhood, or young womanhood, be a 
doubter. Is it not true that among some of 
our church members we find occasionally a 
doubtor? We find a man or woman now 
and then who prove by their living that they 
are doubting Thomases. Perhaps when I 
mentioned the word doubt, some one said to 
himself: “Why, yes, I am like Thomas. If 
I could only place my hand into the pierced 
side, if I could see the print of the nails in 
His hands and feet, I would know of a cer- 


tainty. Yes,” the person says to himself, 
“I am a doubting Thomas.” 

But Thomas was not always sitting in 
wonder, asking for these evidences. You 
and I are not Thomases unless we can ring 
out like a triple peal of bells from the old 
steeple, “My Lord and my God;” then 
“Hallelujah, ’tis done. I believe on God’s 
Son. I’m saved by the blood of the Cruci- 
fied One.” Thomas, swung round splendid- 
ly. He came up out of the darkness all the 
brighter for having been for a time, down 
there in doubt. Even these eclipses shall 
tell for our benefit if we come out of them 
and come back to the simplicity of faith in 
His name. 

Turn away from the reason, and go into’a 
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man’s moral life. I do not mean to go into 
his life and see if he is living in conscious 
sin. I am speaking of honest doubt. Tell 
him he is wasting his life and usefulness, 
and invite him to deal with the practical 
difficulties, and leave the intellectual diffi- 
culties as he goes along through life. When 
he asks you whom he is to obey, lead him to 
the one Savior who suffered and died on the 
Cross of Calvary. 
DUTY 

The duty of the Christian is to lead some 
other soul to Christ. One of the principles 
of Christian Endeavor is to do your duty to 
your Lord and Master, to pray and read the 
Bible every day, and to attend all the Sun- 
day and mid-week services of your church. 
O how many, many Christian Endeavorers 
fail in doing their duty to their own church, 
that is, or should be, near and dear to the 
hearts of every member. It is the duty of 
every follower of Christ to inquire of his 
friends whether or not they are Christians. 
We as Christians fall far short if we neglect 
or shirk that one thing. 

Then there are other duties. Not the 
Christian Endeavorers alone shirk their 
duty. It seems the Christian people of to- 


day are more easily discouraged than they 


were in the earlier days. The worldly 
amusements are getting stronger, it seems, 
than they were; and when Christian people 
fail to do their duty, the world is bound to 
win. Christ calls us to do our duty. Shall 
we win or lose? 
FAITH 

“When he saw the boisterous wind.” It 
is a pity we get so keen sighted as to see the 
wind. We should be blind to the wind, deaf 
te its noises, deaf to the sounds of the 
waves. If we would glorify God, and show 
what faith is—in its essence, substance, and 
cutcome—we must go on, as we began, 
“Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith.” 


“But when he saw the winds, he gave up 
faith.” It dawned on him that it was after 
three o’clock in the morning, and a wild 
morning at that, and down he went. Who 
was this? Peter. We have to forget the 
hour, the season, the place, and live with 
strong faith each moment of our lives and 
not just trust Him while we are in Sunday- 
school, while we are in Christian Endeavor, 
while we are on the official board, while we 
are soliciting for some favorite work in the 
church, while we are at a missionary meet- 
ing or at the election of officers of the 
church. We must trust Him at all times, 
lest our faith gives way when we are out 
on the deep and down we go. 

It is not great faith that saves, but true 
faith. “Faith is the victory that over- 
comes the world. 

PRAYER 


Jesus said, “Therefore, I say unto you, 
all things, whatsoever ye pray, or ask for, 
believe that ye have received them, and ye 
shall have them.” Our prayers should be 
composed of thanksgiving, praise, confession, 
and petition. Express our desires in the 
simplest forms, to God and not to man. 


Prayer pulls the rope below and the great 
bell rings above in the ears of God. It is a 
weak ring by some, for they pray so weakly. 
The ones who are sure to win heaven are 
the ones who grasp the rope boldly, and 
pull continuously; that is, pray without ceas- 
ing, and pray from the heart, and pray with 
faith enough in God to feel assured of the 
answer. 

Wm. M. Taylor said, “Prayers born of 
murmurings are always dangerous; there- 
fore when we are in a discontented mood, let 
us take care, what we cry for, lest God give 
it to us and thereby punish us.” 

Bunyan says, “Prayer will make a man 
cease from sin, or sin will make a man cease 
from prayer.” 
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M. Henry said, “When you send up you; 
prayers, be sure to direct them to the car 
of the Redeemer, and they will never be mis. 
carried.” 

Nothing can make our souls so pure and 
strong, nothing will prepare us for the 
struggles of life in our homes and in oy 
church, like prayer. 


The impression left on a child’s heart by J s 


a mother’s prayer is lifelong. Many mother;’ 
prayers are answered after mother is dea( 
and gone. 

Cast away doubt, and, if we are strong 
on Duty, Faith, and Prayer, the subject of 
anger and revenge will be overcome without 
any difficulty. 

Bluffton, Indiana. 


A Lesson From the Monkey World 


BY REY. A. D. WOODWORTH, D. D. 


THE Japanese have a proverb which says 

that “Even a monkey may fall from a 
tree.” Possibly the monkey is too young, or 
too old. Possibly he misjudged the strength 
of the branch to which he intended to cling. 
He may have been pursued by one of his 
enemies and did not have time to calculate 
chances. Anyhow he fell. 

But if he did not break his neck in the 
fall, and is able to climb the tree again, he 
may be a wiser monkey than he was before 
and avoid his former mistake. 

Moses fell when he killed the Egyptian 
and hid his body in the sand, but he got 
back into a higher place than he ever had 
before. David fell repeatedly and most 
shamefully, adulterer, murderer, and hyp- 


PARADOX 


IFE’S pathway is plain if you follow this 
plan: 
Seek the service of God in the service 
of man. 
In love freely spend lest by saving you lose; 
For we keep what we give and we have what 
we use. 


In conflict find peace and in labor find rest. 
By failure succeed and by curses be blest. 
In evil find good and the best in the worst. 
In meekness excel and, last, be the first. 


By service grow great and by lowliness rise, 

Till the heaven of the soul meets the heaven 
of the skies. 

Let the recreant clay return to the clod, 

And the soul seek new spheres for the 
service of God. 


—Josiah H. Heald, in The 


Congregationalist. 
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ocrite; but by the grace of God and his re- 
pentance he, too, climbed back into the di- 
vine favor. Peter fell from his tree of self- 
confidence, but acknowledged his fault and 
“went out and wept bitterly.” 

Judas and Ananias and Sapphira fell 
and never got back again. Adam fell and 
dragged down with him the race of men, 
but when God clothed him with skins (sym- 
bol of character) by the shedding of blood, 


the scholars think he also got back into 
his tree. 

One of the poems says that the bird with 
a broken pinion can never fly so high again, 
That may be true in the world of birds, but 
in the world of grace by the power of God 
a fallen man may climb to uritold heights. 

Many years ago at the Moody Institute | 
met a man whose crime name was “Lucky 
Baldwin,” but whose true name was Balf, 
He told me that he had committed every 
crime known to man except that he had 
never killed anybody. He went into the 
Bowery Mission in New York, not to be 
converted, but to get a sandwich and a cup 
of coffee. He had spent all his money for 
drink, was drunk when he entered, but he 
came out of the mission shouting happy, full 
of the Holy Ghost, entirely made over. He 
said that in an instant his desire for drink 
and tobacco and all the vile things that had 
ruined his life fell away like chains from 
a slave, and he was free. I saw him six 
teen months after that. His face still bore 
the marks of the hell in which he had lived, 
but in that sixteen months he had won more 
than six hundred souls to the Lord Jesu 
Christ. Where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound. The bird with 4 
broken pinion had reached heights never 
before dreamed of. 

But in the provision of God this i 
possible for all. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

oO 


The pulpit and platform need men wh0 
really believe in the mission of the Church. 
All others weaken the cause; these only cat 
strengthen. 

Nevertheless such considerations seldom 
are dominant in the choice of pastoral serv- 


ants. These are usually chosen for the most 
trivial and insignificant reasons. 

Solidity of character, scholarship, and ex- 
perience weight as nothing in opposition t0 
the pertness and effrontery of mere novices 
in the gospel. 

E. A. DEVORE. 
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= something ready made. 
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At Prayer Time 


The word of God grew.—Acts 12: 24. 
o 


Religion, like every other vital thing, evi- 
dences its quality by its growth. It is not 
At times it may 
seem to be expressed in “models,” for there 
seem to be several types of religion that 
have been able to keep going, and some of 
them have kept growing, for centuries. But 
the religion that Christian minds find of 
greatest interest is something dynamic 
enough to allow for a growth and a change, 
in terms of quality and reality, that reaches 
unto all generations. 

The active, crucial, and fearful days of 
earliest Christian enterprise are suggested 
by the Scripture which we use here. Even 
those days were days of growth. It seems 
almost impossible actually to repress any 
vital spark of life by impediments if once 
that spark is stimulated into growing. Just 
as the growing things of spring show that 
there are ways in which a tender shoot can 
penetrate a hardened crust of earth, so it is 
evident that spiritual enterprises can be 
germinated and_ set to effective growing 
amid hard situations. 

It needs no extended statement to call to 
our thought that most of the teachings of 
Jesus had to do with growth. And growth 
is no new topic for meditation; especially 
in these spring days when the world about 
us has about come to its normal fullness, as 
far as bud and leaf are concerned. But 
there is a growth that is not always thought 
of in our musings and admirations of the 
growing world that we see about us. 

For growth, too often, means proportions 
only. It is even possible that such was the 
case with the early Christian effort that the 
Book of Acts tells us about. Fortunately 
the number of disciples increased in those 
days. Additions to the Church were re- 
ported at times in terms of thousands. Who 
cannot rejoice? It stirs us to learn that 
other thousands are being added to “the 
Church” in our day. 

But is it not possible to think that re- 
ligion grew in meaning and in value? Does 
not the Word of God take fuller form, even 
today? 

= | 


“O beautiful June, 
Waken my heart to a rapturous tune, 
Lift up my soul in the clear mountain air, 
Till it is lost in the perfume of prayer.” 


| Sa | 

There is a unique inspiration in looking 
at the things that surround us with an idea 
that they have grown. We have to look up- 
on the live things around us like that. 
There isn’t a tree nor flower but that comes 
in that way. And if we think of many of 
the inanimate things, there will be a sug- 
gestion that even they came much in the 
Sarae way. The rocks grew; not that they 
necessarily had life, but that through cer- 
tain processes they began formations and 
then passed through stages of accumula- 


tion until they became what they are,—al- 
lowing, of course, for the wearing of the 
years. 

Our religion has grown! It is not now 
what it once was. To some it may seem 
weaker; but to others it will seem far more 
related to the problems of our common life. 
And the reason that it has grown is that 
we have come once more to see some of the 
essential beauties of it. And there will be 
new essentials seen in it by the generations 
that are to come. That is because “the 
word of the Lord” grows. We believe that 
it will ever grow. 

Some days ago it was the writer’s privi- 
lege to be near a little chapel that was re- 
cently erected very near the campus of a 
great university. A friend suggested, 
“You must see the chapel. Look at the win- 
dows especially. Stay here awhile, and you 
will find that it grows on you.” 

A visit was made. The structure seemed 
remarkably small. The furnishings were a 
bit above the ordinary, but nothing excep- 
tional was at once noticeable. But we sat 
down for a few minutes of meditation. 
There was the altar; and there were other 
bits of interest that began to be seen. All 
carried a thought of the beautiful. Then we 
looked at the windows. During the few 
minutes we had left we thought on these. 
They were not large; but they were finely 
constructed with finely cut glass with col- 
ors that beautifully blended in the light. In 
i 7 


THIS WEEK! 


The Whole Church United 
in Prayer: 








For the Christian churches in the 
United States and Canada, for their 
members and their pastors, For a 
whole-hearted co-operation among 
them in the Self-denial Week for the 














| sake of the whole work. 
S J) 








one of the windows there were nineteen 
Biblical scenes depicted. We had just be- 
gun to enjoy the visit, it seemed, when 
time came for us to go. 

But we recalled the words of our friend, 
“It grows on you.” 

Two days later, another place of wor- 
ship was visited; it was quite different in 
its purpose and type. It was the auditori- 
um of a skyscraper church, a temple in the 
heart of a great city. 

When we first entered, the room seemed 
dark. But the attendant threw on some 
lights, then other lights, until soon the 
whole auditorium was lighted. At first it 
seemed strange, merely because it was un- 
usual. But further observations began to 
bring unique features to the attention. 

Just as we were leaving, the friend with 
me said, “This grows on one.” 

Well, fortunately, we are beginning to 
discover in these days, more than in former 
days, that real things grow, even in matters 
of their deeper meaning. Surely it would 


(9) 537 
be well to think that such has been true of 
the religion that has come to us out of the 
long past. At the race grows older, and as 
human understanding and mortal experi- 
ence accumulates, we find that which is 
of greater worth. It may mean a lessening 
of emphasis on points once thought to be 
vital, but it means also an enlarging of the 
meanings that count in greater ways to hold 
the human spirit close to the heart of God. 

Certainly most of us think that Jesus has 
grown, and that he continues to grow, in 
the world. His disciples did not really 
know him when he was with them. It 
seemed necessary that he go away, leave 
them alone with actual life situations before 
them again, before they could find the truer 
side of his life. 

Perhaps that is what we see in the Acts. 
We see the Word of God growing, because 
the meaning of Jesus was growing in the 
world. There were new commitments on 
the part of eyewitnesses; then there were 
endorsements by some one who had heard, 
thought hard on problems, and then come 
to the understandings that Jesus had tried 
to awaken while he was among men. 

oOo 

Within the iron cities 

One walked unknown for years, 

In his heart the pity of pities 

That grew for human tears. 


When love and grief were ended 
The flower of pity grew: 

By unseen hands ’twas tended 
And fed with holy dew. 


Though in his heart were barred in 
The blooms of beauty blown, 
Yet he who grew the garden 
Could call no flower his own. 


For by the hands that watered, 
The blooms that opened fair 
Through frost and pain were scattered 
To sweeten the dead air. 
—George William Russell. 


Oo 


If religion were nothing more than a pro- 
cess of finding, and a means of fellowship, 
with growing things, it would still lead our 
hearts to God. 

For God has placed us in a growing world. 
He has set us in generations of change and 
of increase. And his works will reveal him! 

Even as we have come into new relations 
with him as our human language has grown, 
and as new reaches have come to our faith 
as human knowledge has found an expand- 
ing world; just so does all our growing 
world make it possible for even newer fel- 
lowship with him to come in the days ahead. 

And the Word of God can thus grow in 
our own lives. 


To thou who does ever set captive spirits 
free, release us from fetters that may be 
holding our minds from increasing values of 
faith in thee and of love for our fellow- 
man. May we yet see how the ways of 
right work out. Let peace be as possible 
as war, virtue as thrilling and as inviting 
as wrongs, and spirtual life as real as are 
our material contacts. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


“I Feel It to Be Right” 
HAT is what a friend said to me the 
other day about tithing. Have you any 
doubt about it being a blessing to tithe, or 
any question about it being your duty and 
privilege? Then it is worth sixty cents to 
find out more about it. J. E. Crawford has 
fully answered that question in his book, 
“The Call to Christian Stewardship.” Are 
you wandering in the wilderness of per- 
plexity and indecision? Then read these 
six chapters: 
. The Legal Route to Tithing Steward- 
ship; or, The Voice of Command. 
. The Efficiency Road; or, The Summons of 
an Empty Church Treasury. 
. The Prosperity Path; or, The Lure of 


1 

2 

3 
Financial Success. 

4. The Grace Highway; or, The Entreaty of 

5 

6 


Love. 
. The Call of a Complete Gospel. 
. The Appeal of Pentecost. 


Is it a good thing to be a tither or is it 
not? Have you faced the tithing matter 
fairly and squarely as a Christian? Is this 
teaching of the tithe an indefinite something 
in the Bible? If it is a good thing to be a 
tither, you and I ought to be tithers. Dean 
Brown of Yale Divinity School says it is; 
Dr. J. H. Jowett says so too. Robert E. 
Speer says so. So does Roger W. Babson, 
Senator George Wharton Pepper, and others. 
Wouldn’t it be fair to study the matter 
earnestly by getting a book like the above 
from our Christian Publishing Association? 
If it is a duty and a blessing, are you justi- 
fied in being unsettled in the matter, or in 
failing to practice it? 


Every Church Enlisted 

(THERE is a growing realization for the 

need of every church helping in all of 
our Christian Church enterprises. We can- 
not get along without every church co- 
operating. Every church needs for its own 
sake to share in every offering, every pro- 
gram, every enterprise of the church. No 
church should for any reason fail to have 
a worthy part in the Evangelism Offering, 
the Stewardship Program, the Mission Offer- 
ings, and the things that make up our work 
as a people. We are growing in loyalty 
and we still need more of it. Every church, 
every pastor, among us, every institution 
we have, every agency needs heartily to co- 
operate in loyalty to the Christian Church in 
this time of her great mission to the world. 


Some Plain Questions 
OW long has your church been in exist- 
ence? How many ministers of the gos- 
pel has your church given to the world? 
How many missionaries? How many life 
workers in some form of Christian service? 
Many churches have never faced this matter 
squarely. They want pastors. They ask for 
trained men, able preachers, good pastors, 


ministers who can enlist the young, good 
mixers, etc., yet they have never sent out 
from their church a single life worker. And 
sad to say they have never given the matter 
much consideration. The need of the stew- 
ardship message is sorely needed by all such 
churches until they create an atmosphere in 
the church from which some of their finest 
sons and daughters will offer their lives for 
life Christian work. 


It Would Bear Good Fruit 


T has been our conviction that great good 
could come to our cause if our conference 
presidents would visit other conference 
sessions than their own. An exchange of 
such visits would be most helpful. It would 
give inspiration, information, new sugges- 
tions of method, and create a stronger fel- 
lowship. 


Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


Attention! Central Illinois! 


HE mid-year meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of the Central Illinois Conference 
will be held at Urbana, on June 16. 

We trust that every local missionary so- 
ciety shall be present in large numbers, as 
well as having’ representatives from 
churches where there is no missionary so- 
ciety. 

Central Illinois is one of the conferences 
where group meetings have been held. We 
hope to hear more from them later. 


Missionary Five Minutes 

O you have a missionary five minutes in 

your Sunday-school? 

We would like to recommend an exercise 
which would be just splendid for you to put 
on during this home mission period. It will 
take very little time to prepare it. It is 
called “What the Tin Cans Said.” 

We believe that the Sunday-school is a 
good place to let folks know more of what 
is being done for the migrant workers. 


Picture Stories 


RE you using the Home Mission Picture 

Stories? You know you can get them 
of us, during this period, for half price, 
twenty-five cents. We have two sets, 
“Young Americans” and “Playing To- 
gether.” Send your orders to Emma S. 
Powers, 515 C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Candles of God 


Candles of God, they flame, your life and 
mine. 
Behold in what high places are they set! 
A city on a hill—apart, and yet 
So near the puzzled throngs that ask a sign, 
That grope bewildered, for some ray to shine 
Across the night of turmoil and of fret, 
And down dark streets whose very stones 
are wet 
With grief that finds no hope, that owns no 
shrine. 
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Chosen of Him who is the lost world’s Light 
Shall we stand flickering in the winds of 
doubt, 
Forgetful of his trust to point the way 
That leads to faith’s invulnerable height? 
Candles of God—and if our flame go out, 
How shall we face the Sunlight of His Day? 


—Molly Anderson Haley, in Women 
and Missions. 


The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 
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Conference Dates 


SEPTEMBER 

Central Illinois—Meets at Tuscola, Illinois, Thurs. 
day, September 16, at 10:00 a. m. President, Rev. £. 
A. Watkins, 404 N. Main St., Urbana, III. ; Secretary, 
Rev. J. E. Fry, Merom, Ind.; Church Clerk, Mrs, 
Cassie Miller, Tuscola. Ill.; Pastor, Rev. T. C. House, 
Tuscola, IIl. 

North Missouwri—Meets at Nodaway, Missouri, Wed. 
nesday, September 15, at 8:00 p. m. President, Rey, 
C. M. DeWeese, R. R. 1, Brunswick, Mo.; Secretary, 
C. M. C. Showalter, 3021 York Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Church Clerk, Mrs. Orah Graham, Nodaway, 
Mo.; Pastor, Rev. Fred Paxton, Nodaway. Mo, 
Church is in town. Railroad ticket should be pur. 
chased to Nodaway, Mo., Burlington, Route. The 
time of this conference meeting has been changed 
from July 28 to the above-named date. 

P to the time of closing the books for 

May, we had received eighty-one offer- 
ings for the Aged Ministers’ Home. The 
whole amount received was $616.78. One 
offering was more than a hundred dollars, 
of which one person gave the hundred, and 
all the others gave the more. Another hun- 
dred came in bulk from the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention. There are about seven 
hundred churches yet to meet their obliga- 
tion to this fund. It seems strange that 
pastors, and churches, can be indifferent to 
such an appeal as this. 

Those in the Aged Ministers’ Home are 
wholly dependent, a fact they feel very 
keenly, and are thankful for what they re- 
ceive. But few know the embarrassment 
and mental humiliation they suffer, and 
fewer still know the sacrifice that Dr. Dales 
and his faithful good wife are making that 
those under their care may be properly 
cared for. No one in the Home will ever 
lack sympathy and personal attention, 9 
long as the present superintendent an 
matron are in charge; but they cannot, and 
they should not if they could, furnish the 
food, and do the work necessary to keep the 
Home in order. The Home belongs to the 
Christian Church, and the Christian Church 
is obligated to provide for it, but that is 4 
small item in the consideration compared 
with the appeal of the poor to the heart of 
the rich. They are unfortunate; many are 
not, and those that are not should remember 
them. John says, “But whoso hath the 
world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion from 
him, how doth the love of God abide in 
him?” 

Among the personal offerings received in 
this morning’s mail, (June 1), was ten dol: 
lars from two sisters, members of the Mt. 
Pleasant Church, in the Mt. Vernon Cor 
ference. There are many more who coull 
do as much, and who would be all the better 
off for doing it. We shall not compliment 
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ourselves, at Urbana, should we fail to raise 
the full amount named by the Convention at 
Burlington, North Carolina. 


Remittances for May, 1926 
Whole Number of Remittances 


= NEXT SUNDAY 


General Convention H 
Foreign Missions ........+++.eeeesees 150.27 : is 


Missions 
Christian Education 
Evangelism 
Aged Ministers’ Home 
Federal Council 
Near East Relief 
From Sunday-schools 
ParGh TI  ori.o.0.das Kevadsecunereas $ 16.93 
Evangelism is 
Aged Ministers’ Home ..............+ 
Near East Relief 
From Christian Endeavor Societies 
Foreign BEIGpbGMS 2. cccccscccccecceees $ 
From Conventions 
General Convention 
Evangelism 
Aged Ministers’ Home 
Federal Council 
Rice TRG i i..05 kos d0 0 05044 4.64 Sele ap ead ea 
General Convention $2,369.46 
in FE IE. 6 0 0.0.04 a cone Wests Saunas thaes 
General Convention 
Aged Ministers’ Home 


$200.00 


Received for Near East Relief, May, 1926 


Olive (CHABERAUSOR, TES ao. cicaic thas dekaeees oe $ 5.00 
Springfield, High St. Church, Ohio .... <s 
Huntington Church, Ind. 


Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 


No Self-Denial Without Recompense 
AMONG the folks who sat in the audience 

at the commencement was a man who 
was very shy and looked like he was really 
homesick. By his side sat his wife whose 
face and hands showed the effects of the 
toil that had been her lot for several years. 
As I sat near them I became interested in 
the man because he looked like I had felt 
so often when I was far from home among 
strangers and was lonely. Then the or- 
chestra began to play and I looked away 
until the graduates began to march in, 
wearing the robes of dignity, the cap and 
gown, symbols of scholarship. As they came 
down the long aisle I looked again at the 
man who had interested me, and at the 
little woman by his side. The look of loneli- 
hess was gone and they were both looking 
at a young man well toward the front of 
the procession in the aisle. I followed their 
looks and saw a tall young man in whose 
face was something of the look of the man 
whom I at once knew to be his father. He 
was a fine looking chap with the bearing of 
one who believed in himself and the world. 
There was about him an air of humility and 
pride mingled, and as I watched him march- 
ing past his parents he turned and gave 
them a most wonderful smile. Then I looked 
at them and there seemed to be a some- 
thing indescribable that had taken possession 
of their hearts as a tear shone in the eye 
of the mother and the father smiled back so 
that his whole being seemed to brighten. 

I became so interested in them that I 
hardly heard much of the commencement 
exercises. Then after the commencement 
exercises I got something of the story of 


HOME MISSION DAY 


It Is Very Vital to the Christian Church 
That Every Church 


MAKE AN 


OFFERING 


Have You Used the Literature to Get Ready? 
Are You Working for a Big Goal? 


Have You Figured What the 15% Increase 
Will Be? 


HELP! 


Wipe out the deficit; 


Establish — better 
Americans; 


HELP! 


HELP! 


understanding among all 


Extend the influence of the Christian Church; 


Put new life into discouraged churches and 


conferences. 


HOME MISSION 


Omer S. Thomas, 


the boy and his parents. He was one of 
the honor students and had won a scholar- 
ship to a big university. His parents were 
from a rather poor farming section of the 
State where they worked very hard to make 
ends meet and yet had, by hook and crook, 
managed to keep the boy in college. Now 
they were living in him and his victories 
were theirs. He appreciated them and 
proudly introduced them to the college folks. 
In every way he showed them how much he 
appreciated what they had done for him. 
What a recompense it was to them for all 
the sacrifice they had made for him. 

The greatest recompense we can have in 
life is to realize that the sacrifices we have 
made are being resurrected in the lives of 
other folks. No self-denial is ever made 
that is really lost, because it is given into 
God’s hands and he does not let it go astray. 
Our Home Mission Department is making 
the channel of service through which the 
results of the Self-denial Week of June 6-13 
are to have a far-reaching influence. What 
an opportunity and what a recompense! 


DEPARTMENT 
Secretary 


Dayton, Ohio 


Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


RECENTLY some two hundred business 

and professional men of Dayton sat down 
to luncheon with Professor Andres Osuna 
as guest of honor. Professor Osuna is mak- 
ing a nine weeks’ tour of this country in 
the interest of a better understanding of 
Mexico. He was formerly a governor of 
one of the Mexican states, was a valued 
counselor of President Carranza, and at one 
time director of education for Mexico City. 
His far-reaching knowledge of almost every 
phase of his country’s problems and possibil- 
ities coupled with his wonderfully fine spirit 
make him a most remarkable champion of 
Mexico. 

Professor Osuna is making this tour un- 
der the direction of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America, of which our 
Foreign Mission Department is one of the . 
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co-operating boards. He has been able to 
meet a great many representatives of the 
press in various cities and thus has been 
able many times to present the real situa- 
tion in Mexico in such a fair and honest way 
that those who have come to hear him with 
prejudice have gone away with nothing but 
praise for him and the true principles re- 
garding his country for which he stands. 

In his message at Dayton, Professor 
Osuna revealed something of the great 
natural wealth of his country and tactfully, 
yet frankly, showed how American exploit- 
ers had come in to get this wealth, and that 
so many of them were bent on getting it 
without paying a fair return. He did not 
object to their coming, but he did object, 
and rightfully so, to their unfair tactics in 
dealing with the Mexican people. One could 
not listen to his earnest statements without 
a feeling of sympathy and also a feeling of 
respect for the type of Mexican life which 
he represents. 

Among other things he stressed the fact 
that Mexico was not driving all religion out 
of the country and that they were not tak- 
ing the attitude that they did not want mis- 
sionaries to come there. He showed that 
she was simply trying to separate church 
and state, and that Protestant missionaries 
who were going ahead in their quiet work 
within the law of the land were not being 
molested. 

Professor Osuna has a keen’ sense of 
humor and a genuine wit that enables him 
to say some very pointed things abcut 


America’s treatment of his country, and yet 
in such a way as to make any honest 


American blush with shame rather than 


flush with anger, and at the same time to’ 


respect this man and his people the more. 
At the close of his address it was interesting 
and significant to note that these business 
and professional men of Dayton gave him 
a round of applause that was hardly short 
of an ovation, indicating that where the 
truth is told in a Christian way to thinking 
Christian men they will respond to it in the 
right way. 

Understanding is a wonderful healer of 
wounds, and in all our mission work we are 
seeking to create through the marvelous 
medium of a common Lord and Savior for 
all mankind, a Christian understanding that 
will enable the world to live and work to- 
gether to the good of all. The Christian 
Church, through its Foreign Mission De- 
partment, is helping to establish this right 
understanding. It deserves the support of 
every right-minded member of every local 
church. There is no other agency so well 
able to represent you as the apostle of 
Christian understanding throughout the 
world as the Foreign Mission Department. 
We want to serve you in the largest way 
possible, and in doing so to serve the world 


and our Christ. 
oOo 


The will of God is not always something 
burdensome which we have to bear; it is 
something glorious which we have to do.— 
John Henry Jowett. 
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Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 


HE Ohio State Sunday School Associa- 

tion which meets at Tiffin, Ohio, June 
15-18, has prepared a fine program with 
some great leaders in Religious Education, 
among whom are Dr. Weigle of Yale, Dr. 
Athearn of Boston University, Miss Nan 
Weeks of Philadelphia, H. Augustine Smith 
of Boston University, Robert Speer of 
New York City, Bishop Bell of the United 
Brethren Church, and other strong names 
on a worth-while program. Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge of our Christian Education De- 
partment is labeled on the program as one 
of the “Masters” of Religious Education 
and will give two addresses during the con- 
vention. 


We trust that many of our people who 
are able to do so will attend this great 
gathering in Tiffin. 


The Young People’s Congress of Southern 
Pennsylvania Christian churches will hold 
a meeting at Buck Valley Church, June 8, 
and the Y. P. Congress of Miami Ohio Con- 
ference will meet in annual~convention at 
Eaton, Ohio, June 18. 


Mr. Frank Wright of Sisson Hall an- 
nounces that young people’s registrations 
are coming in fine shape for young people’s 
week at Defiance, June 26 to July 3, and 
present prospects bid fair that there will 
be double the number there was last year 
and that some Y. P. will be left out at the 
last minute for lack of room. A word to 
the wise—. 


Palmer College Summer School has just 
closed last Friday. We have had echoes 
from the school, but no full report. Miss 
Lucy Eldredge, who spent the ten days at 
the summer school, also spent a week-end 
with the Madrid, Iowa, Christian Church. 
We will hear from her and the West later. 

Hermon Eldredge was the guest of thir- 
teen of our Christian Church young people 
at Yale Divinity School, New MHaven, 
Connecticut, on May 17, and of four of our 
young people who are attending Boston 
University School of Religion the next even- 
ing. He reports a fine group of our young 
people who were much interested in what 
he could bring them from the work of our 
church and very ready with questions re- 
garding same for a session lasting over two 
hours. 


Over one hundred young people in De- 
fiance and Elon colleges have taken one or 
more units of the Standard International 
Training Course and received credit for 
same through our Christian Education De- 
partment. It is coming to be more and 
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more the standard thing to introduce thi; 
feature into our college courses with great 
profit to the students and great promise for 
the churches where they are to serve jp 
the future. 


The Misses Lucille and Pauline Conner 
of the Young People’s Congress of Southern 
Ohio Christian churches were visitors in our 
office last week. They are planning a meet. 
ing at Westboro in the near future. 


Crown Point, Dayton, Ohio, young people 
held an evangelistic meeting “all on their 
own” for a week without the aid of even 
their pastor. The young people were very 
loyal, and while we do not have the final 
report of the meeting, we are assured that 
they are going “over the top” in their evan- 
gelistic and missionary goals. 


Does it Pay to Be Honest? 

OES it pay to be honest? Ask anyone 

who knows the Jesus way of living, and 
he will answer in the affirmative. Our 
honesty is tested each day of our life, each 
day temptations call upon us to decide 
whether we are willing to pay the price of 
honestly and to stand for truth and right- 
eousness when others are scoffing and ridi- 
culing. Great men and women in history 
have been noted for their trustworthiness 
and sincerity of purpose. Abraham Lincoln 
was known as “Honest Abe” because of his 
great regard for the truth in which he with- 
stood severe tests. 

I wonder how many of us know that when 
we willfully break promises, we are being 
dishonest? Sometimes rash promises are 
made on the impulse which should never be 
kept. On the other hand, if we accept re- 
sponsible positions and fail to do our duty, 
make appointments with friends and fail to 
appear when they are depending upon us, 
we will finally lose their confidence because 
of our insincerity. 

Take politicians, for instance. How many fe 
of them have made all kinds of promises tof 
the people when they aspired to some office, 
but after they were elected and installed in 
office, they broke their promises and also 
violated the oath they took before God, all 
for the power and money it afforded. This 
is a grave condition for the reason that the 
dishonesty of the office-holder was, and is, 
the cause of dishonesty and lawlessness of 
others. 

Let us remember that nothing can be hid 
from God, who knows our _ innermost 
thoughts, so it is up to us to be fair and 
square in all of our dealings with others. 
Only by living the Jesus way can we expect 
to make the world a better place in which to 
live—Eleanor M. Kingston, in The WatcelrF 


word. 
Oo 


“A broken promise often ends in a broken 
life. When a man can no longer keep his 
word, he will no longer keep his character.” 
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Judah’s Plea 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 20, 1926 
Genesis 44:18-45:15 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—A broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise—Psalm 
BES Ly bs 


a 
-- ° 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, June 14—Selling Joseph. 
Gen, 37:18-28. 


Tuesday, June 15—Joseph’s Promotion. 
Gen. 41:37-45. 
Wednesday, June 16—The Brother’s Dis- 
tress. Gen, 42:14-25. 
Thursday, June 17—Jacob’s Care for 
Benjamin. Gen, 42:35-38. 
Friday, June 18—Joseph Recognizes 
Benjamin. Gen. 43:26-34. 
Saturday, June 19—Judah’s Plea. 
Gen. 44:18-34. 
Sunday, June 20—Prayer for Cleansing. 
Psalm 51:9-14. 











COME LET US WORSHIP 
Hymn—"‘Love Divine,’’ No. 123 in ‘“Wor- 
; ship and Song.” 

Psalm 51:9-14—-Read in concert by whole 
school standing, followed by Model Prayer. 

Story of Joseph (continued from last Sun- 
day)—By president of men’s class. 

Superintendent—Anticipation of summer 
plans. 

Secretary—How are we going in our at- 
tendance. 

Hymn—‘‘Love Is Kind and Suffers Long,” 
page 26 in ‘Orders of Worship.” 

Thanks for our 


homes and brothers and sisters, and prayer 


Prayer—By teacher of men. 
that we may be true to them, whether 
at home or away. 


Lesson Period. 


Forgotten Kindnesses 


[N the busy whirl of life, and amidst our 
own ambitions and desires, how easy it 


is for us to forget. The chief butler had 
been shown a great kindness by Joseph, a 
fellow prisoner. In a little while the butler 
is freed, and for two long years never 
thinks of Joseph again. How cruel our 
thoughtlessness is! Somebody; too, has 
shown us a kindness, probably a number of 
them, but one day that same person in some 
way, intended or not, wounds us, and im- 
mediately all the kindnesses are forgotten 
and the one unkindness controls our think- 
ing of them and our action toward them. 
The butler remembered after a while, but 
sometimes we remember when it is too late. 


Be Sure Your Sins Will Find You Out 


It has been some years since the brothers 
so cruelly sold their brother into Egyptian 
slavery. Very likely they have gone on 
prospering, and they have grown more and 
more well-to-do as their flocks and herds 
have increased. It may be that for days 


they never think of the cruel wrong they did 
both Joseph and his father. But now they 
must go to the country into which they had 
sold their brother. And so the past stares 
them in the face. Of course they did not 
expect to see him, but the very first difficulty 
brings their sins like a nightmare before 
them. How deep that “scarlet letter” has 
burned its way into the soul. 


Judah Changed 


How different it is now. Then a boy was 
pleading with his brothers for mercy; now 
they are pleading with him, for Judah is 
really speaking for them all. Nothing could 
have been finer than that sincere unselfish 
plea and offer to suffer that others might 
be relieved. No one with the old heart of 
selfishness and sin could make an offer like 
that. And so even though we have terribly 
sinned, there is pardon for us, and we may 
still have a heart restored to us of love and 
kindness. How awful sin is, but how woh- 
derful God and the human heart are. 


Care of Father 


Judah, who had had part in the cruel 
bleeding of his father’s heart, is now in a 
beautiful way thinking of him and planning 
to shield him from suffering. What a beau- 
tiful thing it is to see sons and daughters 
thoughtful of their parents. How strong 
and big and manly it looks to see young men 
going up the aisle of the church with their 
parents and sitting with them in the family 
pew. And later in life how good a thing 
it is to see parents thoughtfully looked after 
and tenderly cared for. 


Keeping the Brother 


Judah was also seeking to shield his 
brother. Older brothers have a great in- 
fluence over their younger brothers, and in 
many ways can expose them to harm and 
downfall, or steadily lift them to positions 
of honor and trust. If, then, this is an 
older brother’s power, it is also his duty 
and his great privilege. If your brother fol- 
lows you, whither will he be bound? What 
contribution is your life making to the life 
of your brother or of that other boy who 
watches you play or work, or is already re- 
solving to do what you do? 


Giving Life for Another 


The Cross has ever been the emblem of 
this spirit and act, but we should rejoice 
that the same spirit can abide in a mere 
man. Judah long years before was mani- 
festing the Christ spirit. Mothers in the 
kitchen, fathers in fields and factories, 
women and men in office and store and mine 
and shop have been giving their lives a 
ransom for many. To what extent are you 
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using your time or talents or money for the 
sake of others? 
How Go to My Father if the Lad 
Be not With Me 

That lad came into this world without 
his choice or consent. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that a mother or father should be 
careless of the one whom they have borne 
or begotten. And yet thousands of mothers 
think more of a social position than of the 
moral well-being of their son, and tens of 
thousands of fathers are more interested in 
their auto or their farm than in the eternal 
life of their boy. Would a man really want 
to go to heaven if by his own influence, 
positive or negative, his boy were heading 
in the opposite direction? In this instance 
it is well to note that it was a brother who 
asked this tremendously important and 
heart-searching question. 


God Did Send Me to Preserve Life 


How divine to forgive, and when man can 
forgive like God, how wonderful is man. 
Joseph had been cruelly sold into what is 
oftentimes worse than death. Part of that. 
time has spent in a dungeon. Yet he not 
only forgives, but seeks to remove from 
those who had sinned against him their 
consciousness of the wrong they had done 
him. He seeks to get them to think that 
God did it. God did not do it, but in a 
wonderful way he can and does make the 
wrath of men to praise him; but Joseph’s 
spirit in the forgiveness is divine. 


Old-fashioned Laziness 


\ [OST of us are in the clutches of a spirit- 
ual creeping paralysis due to inherent 
laziness. Common sense teaches that no 
man or woman can succeed in the ordinary 
occupations of life who is not “up and do- 
ing,” but when it comes to the interests of 
the soul, we are perfectly willing to trust to 
chance, “to dream, to drift,” to procrasti- 
nate and postpone. In Ibsen’s “Wild Duck,” 
Hjalmar Ekdal appears as the easy-going, 
lazy idealist who is constantly fooling him- 
self about his own greatness and the pos- 
sibilities of achievement in some far-off, 
hazy future. Meanwhile, however, he dilly- 
dallies with life, always judging himself 
superior to the common round of duties and 
excusing himself from purposeful activity 
on the grounds of illness, or the demands 
of his own unusual genius. Hjalmar is a 
type all too common in our modern world. 
Is not the spiritual life under the reign 
of law? Does not moral accomplishment 
require a plan and a purpose, an intelligent 
insight, and the application of persistent 
energy? Why, then, do most of us gamble 
with this great issue? Why do we trust 
moral development to chance, and pursue it 
in such haphazard fashion as to frustrate 
the very end in view? Why do we put off 
until tomorrow what should be done today? 
Why are we tossed about by every wind 
that blows? The trying need of the hour is 
for a moral resurrection, new vision, new 
aspiration, new strength of will!—Zion’s 
Herald. 
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How Much of a Goal Should Money Be? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JUNE 20, 1926 
Matt. 6:19-24, 33: 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Ask the members of the society, one week in ad- 
vance, to write out on paper what they would do with 
$100,000 if they were to come into possession of such 
an amount. Mix these answers and pass them 
around the night of the meeting and have them read. 
Ask three members, one week in advance, to come to 
the meeting and tell one way in which money is a 
blessing. Ask another three to come prepared to 
tell one way in which money is a curse. 

Or have two persons come dressed to represent 
money. One might dress in yellow to represent gold 
and the other in green to represent currency. As 
they are impersonating money let them speak in the 
first person. Have one of them tell the ways in 
which money blesses mankind. and the other, ways 
in which it curses mankind. 

For Debate: Resolved, That money has done more 
to curse than to bless mankind. 

Suggested Hymns: “‘Take My Life and Let It Be;” 
“Lord I Care not for Riches; “Tell Me the Old, Old 
Story ;” “The Unsearchable Riches of Christ :” “I’m 
the Child of a King.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ERSE 19. “Lay not up for yourselves 

treasures upon earth.” Christ is not 
talking about the misuse but the disuse of 
money. We condemn the misuse often. Do 
we ever think of the danger of disuse? So- 
ciety at large is pretty apt to condemn the 
sins of commission through money, but is 
very prone to condone the sins of omission. 
Here, Jesus is condemning the latter. The 
world counsels the laying up of treasure 
upon the earth; Jesus condemns it. The 
world praises the man who amasses wealth; 
Jesus warns him. 

Vv. 20. “But lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through and steal.” 

Treasures on earth are temporal and 
therefore uncertain; treasures in heaven 
are spiritual and therefore eternal. Which 
do you prefer, the temporal or the eternal? 
The material or the spiritual? 

V. 21. “For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.” The touch- 
stone of our lives is the treasure of our 
lives. The test of our character is, What do 
we make first? What is the dominant note? 
Is it wealth, possessions, things? If so, then 
we are materialistic, of the earth, earthy. 
Is it goodness, meekness, faith, love, un- 
selfishness, generosity, fellowship with God, 
service to our fellow-man? Then we are 
laying up treasures in heaven; we are spirit- 
ual, if we are doing these things in the spirit 
of the Master. 

Money has its place in life, but it should 
never becorne our treasure. It should al- 
ways have a secondary place in our lives. 
In the truest sense it should never be a 
goal. Money should never be an end in 
itself; it should always be a means to an 
end, and that end should be service to God 
and man. Then and then only is it trans- 
muted from the base coin of earth to the 
pure coin of heaven. 

Vs. 22,28. “The light of the body is the 
eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy 


whole body shall be full of light. But if 
thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness.” Did you ever have some 
one throw two balls to you at the same time 
and you try to catch them both? If so you 
know the result. You missed both of them. 
If you would forget the one and focus your 
attention upon the other you would catch 
the one. Many a person is trying the im- 
possible; thinking they can catch the world 
with one hand and heaven with the other. 
I have known ministers start out with great 
promise and they have failed because they 
had a double eye-vision. The Christian 
should have “an eye single to the glory of 
God.” You may have money, but you must 
beware lest it have you. I know of one sure 
unfailing way to guard against this danger: 
hold your money, be it much or little, as a 
trust from God to be used as God directs. 
Make the glory of God your goal in life and 
use money as one of the means for aiding 
you on to that goal. 

V. 24. “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” The heart is wonderfully expansive, 
its capacity seems at times almost un- 
limited; but it is too small to have two 
thrones in it. If money is enthroned; God 
is dethroned. It is not the possession of 
wealth that is wrong; it is the serving of 
wealth, in the place of making wealth serve 
God and man. 

V. 33. “But seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” This is the 
true goal of life; it should be the goal of 
every individual life; it should be the goal 
of national life; it should be the goal of busi- 
ness life; it should be the goal of industrial 
life; it should be the goal of social life; it 
should be the goal of commercial life—the 
Kingdom of God and the righteousness of 
God. 

To Illustrate 

There are many mistaken ideas abroad in 
the world with regard to money. The most 
common is that all I possess belongs to me 
to use as I please. The next error I find 
voiced in a pamphlet on stewardship which 
lies before me is this: I give to the Lord 
a proportion of my income and then I may 
do as I please with what remains. This is 
also wrong. All that I possess belongs to 
God. A certain proportion of these posses- 
sions is to be turned over to God as an ack- 
knowledgment and recognition of his owner- 
ship. What remains I am to use for the 
glory of God. Food for the glory of God; 
clothes for the glory of God; recreation for 
the glory of God; books for the glory of 
God; travel for the glory of God. This will 
keep us from the mistake of making money 
the goal of life. 

“All accumulations of unused resources, 
all hoarding, all satisfaction in merely hav- 
ing, all making of money as a goal is un- 
christian.” 

God will put up with a great many things 
in the human heart, but there is one thing 
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he will not put up with in it,—a second 
place. He who offers God a second place 
offers him no place.—Ruskin. 

The more Christian a nation, the more it 
has of this world’s blessings. And most of 
the losses, strikes, failures, disasters in 
business, come directly or indirectly from 
seeking mammon first, and not the King- 
dom of God. It is a general law that any 
city or State that cares most for religion 
and education and righteousness, that puts 
spiritual things first, is on the road to the 
highest and truest prosperity—From The 
Teachers’ Commentary. 

The famous tragedian, Garrick, showed 
his friend, Dr. John, round his beautiful 
mansion and grounds one day. The great 
moralist looked at the valuable property but 
was filled with sad forebodings. He laid his 
hand kindly on the player’s shoulder, and 
said, “Ah, David, David, these are the 
things which make a deathbed terrible.”— 
Rev. J. A. Clapperton. 

Money is the god of the material world, 
and there its power ends. A London news- 
paper offered a prize for the best definition 
of money, and it was awarded to a young 
man whose definition was, “An article which 
may be used as a universal passport to 
everywhere except heaven, and as a uni- 
versal provider of everything but happi- 
ness.”—The Sunday School Chronicle. 


Getting Through the Gate 
(For Reading or Recitation) 
Tall was my camel and laden high, 
And small the gate as a needle’s eye. 


The city within was very fair, 
And I and my camel would enter there. 


“You must lower your load,” the porter cried; 
“You must throw away that bundle of pride.” 


“Now,” said the porter, “to make it less. 
Discard that bundle of selfishness.” 


I obeyed, though with much ado, 
Yet still not camel or I got through. 


“Ah,” said the porter, ‘‘your load must hold 
Some little package of trust-in-gold.” 


The merest handful was all I had, 
Yet, “Throw it away,’’ the porter bade. 


Then lo, a marvel! the camel tall 
Shrank to the size of the portal small. 


And all my riches, a vast estate. 
Easily passed through the narrow gate, 
—Amos R. Wells. 


For Discussion 

Is it ever right to seek for money? 

Is it wrong to save money? 

Does Jesus expect all of his followers to be poor? 

What is money? 

How should the Christian value money ? 

Can money buy happiness? 

Name some much to-be desired things that money 
cannot purchase. 

Is it sinful to be a millionaire? 

Is it a virtue to be poor? 

Is it Christian to give ten cents to a church offer- 
ing when we spend twenty-five cents or more each 
week for candy, sodas, or movies? 

How may we use money as an aid in reaching a 
worthy goal? 

te 


In life troubles will come, which seem as 
if they would never pass away. The night 
and the storm look as if they would last 
forever, but the calm and the morning can- 
not be stayed; the storm in its very nature 
is transient. The effort of nature, as that 
of the human heart, ever is to return to its 
repose, for God is Peace.—George Mac- 
Donald. 


oO 


“The man who starts out in the quest of 
happiness will find it more quickly by bring- 
ing joy into some desolate life. Selfishness 
is a joy-killer.” 
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Susanna Sue 


A Story 


BY BEULAH ROSE STEVENS 


there were no near neighbors, and so 
she was often lonely. To be sure, 
there was Elmhurst, the big place not a 
stone’s throw away, hidden in a thick grove; 
but it had been vacant ever since Betty’s 


Te UGH Betty Bliss had a lovely home, 


family moved to Maplewood, the Bliss home, “ 


a few months ago. Betty decided in her 
own mind that it had always been vacant 
and soon forgot all about it. 


A thick hedge divided Maplewood and 
Elmhurst, and midway in the hedge stood 
one of the wonders of the county, a great 
live oak, hundreds of years old. To Betty 
the most wonderful thing about the oak was 
not that the great tree was old but that 
there was a room in it. The broad-spread- 
ing limbs made a fine foundation for the 
plank floor of the room, and the leafy 
branches formed the wall and the ceiling. 
Both on the Maplewood side of the tree and 
on the Elmhurst side there was a short 
flight of six steps. Some one years ago 
had made that little room in the old oak. 
“But for two little girls, not one,” Betty 
always said. 

She did not care to furnish it just to 
play in alone. Above the room there was 
a little hollow in one side of the tree. Betty’s 
father had cleared it out and waxed and 
painted it to keep it from decaying still 
further. 


“It would make a splendid post office,” 
Betty often said, and one day when her 
father was painting the real house she got 
him to paint “Post Office” on a little sign 
and nail the sign over the hollow. 

“Only who wants to write letters to her- 
self?” Betty said with a sigh; but as the 
long summer went on she grew so lonely 
that at last she was driven to using the 
little hollow. She had “made up” a little 
girl whom she named Susanna Sue, and to 
whom she wrote letters that she signed 
“Lillian Lorraine” and that she mailed in 
the make-believe post box in the old oak. 
Betty Bliss had such an everyday sort of 
sound, and she had always loved the name 
Lillian. In ‘the first letter she told Susanna 
Sue how lonely she was and what a splen- 
did playhouse the little room in the oak 
would be. 

But it was a very one-sided game. Every 
day Betty found the letter to Susanna Sue 
still lying in the hollow until she herself 
took it out. There was never any answer; 
never, that is, until one day late in August. 

Betty had stolen down to the old tree as 
usual and was about to mount the six steps. 
“Tf I find my letter still in the post office,” 
she said to herself, “I shall stop writing 
letters.” 

She went up the steps and tiptoed to look 
into the little hollow. Yes, there was her 


letter—no, was it? Her envelope had been 
blue; this envelope was pink. 

“Maybe the rain turned it,” she thought 
with a fast-beating heart. But the next 
moment she remembered that there had been 
no rain. 

She thrust a shaky little hand in and took 
the letter, which was addressed to “Miss 
Lillian Lorraine.” It seemed ages before 
she could get the folded paper out of the 
envelope, but when at last she had it out 
she found that the letter was indeed from 
Susanna Sue and was in answer to the one 
that she herself had mailed. The writer 
said that she had been delighted to find 
Lillian Lorraine’s letter in the tree post 
office, and that she hoped she would soon 
find another one there. 

“Indeed she shall!” said Betty to herself. 

After that Betty was not lonely any more. 
She and Susanna Sue kept up a regular 
correspondence. Every other day Betty 


IF LIFE WERE LIVED IN BOOKS 


IF lives were only lived in books, how easy 

it would be; 

We then could soothe our conscience with 
clever sophistry; 

We then could wade in sin and shame of 
every sort and kind. 

And point to that as evidence of a superior 

mind. 


If life were only lived in books, the traitor 
would be great; 

Smart alecks then would loudly praise his 
blow against the state; 

And he who stole another's wife and left 
his own to slave 

Could prove to every cad on earth that he'd 
been truly brave. 


If life were only lived in books, and if 'twere 
really true. 

That smartness is to scoff at all the finer 
things men do; 

Then we could run amok through time and 
he who sinned the most 

Of his superior intellect would have the 
right to boast. 


But life is lived on busy streets and not in 
words or rhymes; 

Nor all man’s polished sophistry can varnish 
cruel crimes, 

Nor all the clever words—of men, nor all 
the critics’ art 

Can prove that sin and shame and vice and 
drunkenness are smart. 

—Edgar A. Guest, in The 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


mailed a letter and every other day she got 
one. 

“T wonder who Susanna Sue really is,” 
the little girl kept saying to herself. But 
somehow she felt that she had rather not 
find out: the mystery was such fun. So 
she did not keep watch, but stole down at 
twilight to mail and receive letters. Ap- 
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parently Susanne Sue also was willing to 
keep up the mystery. 

“Of course I shall find out sometime,” 
Betty would say to herself. “But now it’s 
such fun to be secret like this!” 

After the first few days the girls began 
to exchange little gifts occasionally. Betty 
put into the hollow in the tree a red pencil, 
a little sweet-grass basket and a bunch of 
grapes and received a small box of chocolate 
carmels, a blue celluloid thimble and a pic- 
ture book. 

One day when the fun was at its height 
Betty’s mother said, “I want you to take 
a walk with me this afternoon.” 

Betty did not seem very anxious to go. 
“I’m busy making a pincushion,” she said. 

But her mother, who had been told about 
the mystery, smiled. ‘We shan’t be gone 
long,” she replied; “so go and get your hat.” 

So Betty laid aside her sewing and put 
on her hat. She was so busy thinking about 
Susanna Sue that she did not notice at all 
where she and her mother were going. fud- 
denly to her surprise they turned in at a 
gate and walked up a drive. “Why, this is 
Elmhurst!” Betty said. 

Before she could say anything else a little 
girl came running out on the porch—a little 
girl with gold-colored curls and gray eyes. 
Then a lady came forward and spoke to Mrs. 
Bliss. A few minutes later Betty found 
herself alone out in the yard with the little 
girl. She was still dazed. 

“T live here now,” the little girl explained. 
“I was just hoping you would call.” 

Betty shook her dark straight hair out of 
her blue eyes and gazed in a puzzled way at 
the speaker. 

“Mother didn’t tell me that people had 
moved to Elmhurst,” she said. “And even 
now I don’t think that I know your name.” 

The other little girl looked astonished. 
“You don’t know my name,” she repeated. 
“Well, I like that, Lillian Lorraine!” 

Betty jumped. “Oh!” she cried. 
you can’t be Susanna Sue!” 

The other girl laughed. “That’s what you 
called me in your letters,” she said. “My 
real name is Nannette Blair.” 

“And my real name,” Betty said, “is Betty 
Bliss. I have wondered who Susanna Sue 
could be and where she came from, but I 
never dreamed she was so near!” 

“T knew about you,” Nannette said shyly. 
“But I didn’t like to speak first. I hid be- 
hind some bushes one day and saw you get 
my letter.” 

Betty’s eyes shone. 
she cried. 

The next day Betty and Nannette moved, 
bag and baggage, into the oak-tree play- 
house, and the post office became a little up- 
stairs storeroom.—The Youth's Companion. 


“You— 


“Now think of that!” 


oO 


Tell men that God is love; that right is 
right, and wrong, wrong; let them cease to 
admire philanthropy, and begin to love men; 
cease to pant for heaven, and begin to love 
God; then the spirit of liberty begins.—F. 
W. Robertson. 
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The Perniciousness of Dogmatism 
(Continued from page seven) 


anyone to pose as a student of science and 
accept any pronouncement of science with- 
out applying the scientific attitude of mind 
in investigating its authenticity? True, the 
laboratory makes this challenge, and fur- 
nishes this opportunity. But think of the 
hundreds and thousands of propositions 
made in the name of science that every col- 
lege student is expected to accept as self- 
evident or as satisfactorily demonstrated 
truths, without any question whatsoever. 

Many professors of science would laugh 
out of court any student in their classroom 
who would accept without reservation and 
without investigation what is offered him in 
the name of theology, and yet those same 
professors would ridicule those same mem- 
bers of their classroom who would have the 
audacity to question any of the so-called 
demonstrated facts and discoveries of sci- 
ence. They expect the student to accept 
many of the dogmas of science on blind 
faith. And thousands of students in our 
colleges and universities thus accept the hy- 
potheses of science as if demonstrated facts 
without any questioning or investigation 
whatever. They will put a big red question 
mark after every statement of theology and 
every teaching of religion but will swallow 
“hook, sinker, bobber, and all,” every state- 
ment and every teaching of science. They 
are afraid not to do so for fear of being 
branded as unscientific and unscholarly. 
And thus the dogmatism of science is 
thwarting the very cause of science itself, 
just as the dogmatism in religion thwarted 
the cause of religion. 

Even the teachings of science have their 
day and pass away. Scientific theories of a 
generation ago have been relegated to the 
ash heap, and many of the scientific theories 
of today will be thrown to the ash heap to- 
morrow. Religion has no apologies to make 
to science because of the new interpretations 
that have come with new light and a larger 
understanding; for science, too, is compelled 
to deny its dogmatisms of yesterday if it is 
to advance to a larger field of operation to- 
morrow. Consistency demands that dogma- 
tism in science and in religion be denounced, 
and that freedom of thought, open-minded- 
ness, the spirit of enquiry and a passionate 
desire for the truth be encouraged in every 
field of thought. 

There is absolutely no excuse for a per- 
son to insist on using his mental freedom 
in rejecting one set of dogmas while at the 
same time he accepts another set of dogmas 
equally open to investigation. The arro- 
gance of dogmatism in religion is unpardon- 
able. But equally as unpardonable is the 
arrogance of the dogmatism of science. 
Prejudice, bigotry, and intolerance have no 
place in true religion, nor in true science. 
There never can be a conflict between true 
religion and true science for they run on 
parallel lines. Though many irreligious 
declarations have been made in the name of 
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religion by untheologically minded religion- 
ists, so also have many unscientific declar- 
ations been made in the name of science by 
psuedo-scientists. But such does not dis- 
count the validity of either science or re- 
ligion. Both are indispensable to the happi- 
ness and progress of the human family. 
Each should supplement the other. 

The need of the hour is that our colleges 
and universities shall give as much recog- 
nition to the reality of religion as to the 
reality of science, and that the spirit of en- 
quiry be encouraged among the students 
in their reading of science as well as in their 
laboratory work, the same as is exercised in 
their personal reactions relative to their re- 
ligious experience and to what they read 
and hear about religion. “O consistency, 
thou art indeed a jewel.” 

Dover, Delaware. 


Julie Talks About the Radio 


HAT Holmes family,” said Julie Bell, the 
dressmaker, “is an awful talkative 
bunch. I’ve sewed there for quite a number 
of years now, and seems like ‘twas always 
gush and gabble from mornin’ to night. And 
now, jest as if they couldn’t keep enough 
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BEGIN THE DAY WITH GOD 
BEGIN the day with God; : 


Kneel down to him in prayer; 
Lift up thy heart to his abode, 
And seek his love to share. 


Open the book of God, 
And read a portion there, 

That it may hallow all thy thoughts 
And sweeten all thy care. 


Go through the day with God, 
Whate’er thy work may be; 

Wher’er thou art—at home, abroad-— 
He still is near to thee. 


Converse in mind with God; 
Thy spirit heavenward raise; 
Acknowledge every good bestowed, 
And offer grateful praise. 


Conclude the day with God; 
Thy sins to him confess; 

Trust in the Lord’s atoning blood, 
And plead his righteousness. 


Lie down at night with God, 
Who gives his servants sleep; 
And when thou tread’st the vale of 
death, 
He will thee guard and keep. 
—Selected. 
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talk goin’ all themselves, they’ve gone and 
set up a radio.” 

“Well,” said I, for I always love to hear 
Julie talk, “I suppose now they have to keep 
quiet to listen.” 

“Some,” replied Julie, “but not always. 
Not if it’s music. I’ve been sewin’ there to- 
day—the first day of the week I promised 
Mis’ Holmes—and land, if I don’t get any 
more done the other days than I have to- 
day, I guess her sewin’ will jest come out 
at the little end of the horn.” 

“Oh, they’ve got a loud speaker, have 
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they,” said I, trying to be funny, but Julie 
never noticed. 

“This is the way it goes,” she continued. 
“First off, as always, I asked Mis’ Holmes 
if she could sit down with me to decide on 
a pattern. ‘Jest a minute, Miss Bell, and 
I’ll come,’ says she, ‘but jest now I’m bound 
to get the end of this solo and hear the an- 
nouncement, because I think it’s Omaha, and 
Jimmie’s so anxious to get all the different 
places he can and make a record.’ 

“So I waited. Well, by and by she came 
and we planned, and I took her measure- 
ments, and went to cuttin’. 

“I’m all out of bastin’ thread,” I called 
down the stairs. “Hev’ you got any more, 
Mis’ Holmes?” 

“‘Sh! Jest a minute. Cincinnati’s on the 
wire. Use the regular thread. Use any- 
thing. I can’t stop jest now.’ 

“So I went back and basted it up with 
embroidery silk, a-hurryin’ to get it ready 
for a fittin’. I’ve always been spry about 
the first part of my work, and been praised 
for it too, many a time, but when I called 
Mis’ Holmes at ten, she sounded short and 
aggravated. 

“‘Oh! is that you, Miss Bell? So soon? 
Couldn’t you manage to find something else 
to do for jest ten minutes? The cookin’ 
demonstration is on now down at the Gas 
Consumers’ station, and she’s goin’ to give 
that recipe I’ve been waitin’ for for home- 
made chop-suey. Sh-sh-she’s a-startin’ now.’ 

“Well, I went back and read the fashion 
books for half an hour, but by afternoon I 
did begin to get desperate. First, New York 
was on the wire, and then Pittsburgh, and 
then Oklahoma and then Texas. Seemed 
as if all the world was jest a-standin’ round, 
waitin’, ready for a chance to talk to the 
Holmeses. All the different States were 
a-flockin’ into that little dinin’-room, pushin’ 
and elbowin’ their way in amongst the static, 
and interferin’ with each other, like as if 
it was a reception, and Mis’ Holmes serving 
refreshments. What could I do, ef they did 
hinder, but keep quiet while they talked? 

“And last of all, the President! A-bein’ 
relayed in! 

““*You’d better come downstairs, and leave 
your sewin’, Miss Bell,’ she called. (’Twas 
almost five o’clock by then.) ‘You want to 
hear Calvin Coolidge. Yes, of course you 
do. What do you care about goin’ home to 
get a dinner when you can hear the Presi- 
dent talkin’?’ 

“So I stayed and heard the President talk 
on agriculture, and then I heard a bull- 
fight song by a famous prima donna, and a 
woman named Lucia sing something they 
called Sextette. 

“It surely is wonderful having all these 
things happenin’ all at once right in your 
own house—but land, I’m hungry for a good 
square meal. I think ‘listenin’ in,’ as they 
call it, is almost as great a strain as jab- 
berin’ yourself.”—Zion’s Herald. 


Oo 


“There can be no real power in Christian- 
ity if we believe that the ideals of Christ 
cannot be worked out in everyday life.” 
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The Children 


Fuzzy Wuzzy 


Fuzzy Wuzzy on the wall, 

Makes believe he cannot crawl, 
Stretched out in the sun he lies, 
Never winks his beady eyes, 

Never moves his bushy head, 

You would think he sure was dead. 


But you poke him with a stick, 
Then you’ll see him curl up quick, 
Like a little brown,. round ball, 
Lying on the old stone wall. 

I believe, with all his bluff, 

He can run all right enough. 


Mother says, and guess she knows, 
That a Fuzzy Wuzzy grows 

Out of teeny weeny eggs, 

First it hasn’t any legs, 

First it only squirms and squirms. 
That’s the way with baby worms. 


And mother says, that very soon 

He’ll spin himself a warm cocoon, 

Out of a soft and silky thread, 

All winter long it is his bed, 

Where he may sleep and sleep and sleep, 
No matter if the snow is deep. 


Then when spring comes by and by, 

He'll change, into a butterfly, 

And very beautiful to see, 

Yellow or black or green he’ll be. 

My, that’s the queerest of all things, 

How Fuzzy Wuzzy could have wings. 
—Jean H. Brown. 


What Happened to Louiedean 
JT was Louiedean’s practice hour, but 

Louiedean liked to put off doing things. 
She thought befcre she sat down to the 
piano she would like to run next door and 
see the new puppies. 

“T’ll only stay a teeny-weeny minute,” she 
said to her mother. . 

“Well, hurry back, Louiedean,” said her 
mother. “It’s much nicer to practice early 
in the morning.” 

“All right, mother,” answered Louiedean, 
as she skipped away. 

After a very long time had gone by she 
returned to find her two brothers preparing 
to go out to the edge of town to pick black- 
berries. 

“Come along with us, Louiedean,” invited 
Ted. 

“Going to have lots of fun,” said George. 

“Of course I’ll go,” answered Louiedean. 
“Wait a minute till I get my little basket.” 

But mother appeared at that moment on 
her way to market. “You haven’t: practiced,” 
she said. “If you had come right home 
after seeing the new puppies, your practic- 
ing would have been over, and you could 
have gone with the boys.” 

Louiedean’s happy countenance clouded. 
“Oh, but I want to go, mother,” she said. “I 
will practice this afternoon; really I will.” 

“T don’t approve of your always putting 
off things until another time,” replied her 
mother. 

“Oh, but, mother, just this once,” begged 
Louiedean. 

“Suit yourself,” said her mother. 

“Then I’ll go with the boys,” she cried, 
hopping up and down. 

“I. am sorry, Louiedean,” said mother, 
and there was really a grieved look on her 


“Good-by, 
“Don’t 


face as she went down the path. 
children,” she called at the gate. 
stay away too long.” 

“All right, mother,” they chorused. 

“Run get your basket,” said Ted. 

“And be quick,” ordered George. 

But Louiedean hesitated. Suddenly, to the 
astonishment of her brothers, she said: “I 
don’t think I’ll go. Oh, I want to, but I’m 
afraid I’d keep thinking how sorry mother 
looked about my always putting off things. 
I’ll stay home and practice.” 

“Suit yourself,” said George, just as 
mother had said; but Ted felt sorry for 
Louiedean and promised to take along her 
little basket and fill it with the choicest 
blackberries he could find. 

So Louiedean went inside to practice her 
music lesson. At the end of the half-hour 
she rose, found her favorite book and seated 
herself beside the window to read. She was 
so interested in her story that she did not 
hear a sound until voices on the porch out- 
side came to her ears. 

“Oh, I am so sorry, Miss Lovell,” she 
heard her mother say. Miss Lovell was 
Louiedean’s music teacher. “Louiedean has 
gone blackberrying with her brothers, and 
there is no telling where they are by this 
time. She will be disappointed.” 

Louiedean wrinkled her brow. Then she 
jumped up and ran out to the porch. “Here 
I am, mother. I didn’t go with the boys. I 
practiced.” 

“Louiedean!” cried mother. 

“Oh,” said Miss Lovell, “I am so glad you 
didn’t go blackberrying, for I want you to 
ride out to my sister’s farm with me. She 
has a little daughter about your age, and 
we'll stay for dinner, and you'll have lots 
of fun. There will be haystacks to slide 
down, and you'll ride on old Dixie, and 
probably go wading in the branch, and hunt 
eggs, and dear knows what all!” 

Louiedean clapped her hands. “Oh, Miss 
Lovell,” she cried, “I never heard anything 
so lovely!”” And while she was swiftly tidy- 
ing up and putting on a fresh dress she 
said: “I’m so glad I didn’t put off practic- 
ing. I shall try so hard after this not to 
put off things.”—Linda Stevens Almond, in 
The Youth’s Companion. 


Tim’s Game 

SCHOOL was out now, and Carlton felt 

that he could do as he pleased all day 
long. He spent most of the time playing at 
the barn or down at the pasture branch or 
out at the fields where the men were at 
work. He seldom came to the house from 
morning until dinner time. Then he was al- 
ways very hungry, and mother always had 
a good dinner ready for him and his father 
and little sister Lula. If he had noticed, 
he would have seen that mother always 
looked tired when he came in to dinner; and 
if he had thought about it, he would have 
known that she had to bring in the stove 
wood and draw and carry several buckets of 
water from the well, besides many other 
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things that a boy ten years old could do as 
well as play all the time. But somehow he 
did not notice, and he did not think. Mother 
knew that if she waited for Carlton to 
notice and think she would have to keep on 
doing everything herself all summer. But 
she thought about how long he had been go- 
ing to school and how glad he must be to 
get out, and she kept on bringing wood and 
water and doing other things and let him 
play all day long for a whole week. 

Then, as Carlton came up to the house 
one Monday morning, he was surprised to 
find a notice written in large letters on a 
piece of white paper pinned to the kitchen 
door, “Boy Wanted Here.” 

Carlton did not go in just then. After a 
while his mother heard a knock at the 
kitchen door, and when she opened it there 
stood Carlton in overalls and wide straw 
hat. 

“Morn’ lady!” he said, taking the big hat 
from his head. “My name is Tim. I came 
here to get a job if you want a boy. I 
haven’t had any breakfast.” i 

“I am glad you came, Tim,” said the lady. 
“IT need a boy about your size very much. 
Are you hungry?” 

“No’m, not much,” said Tim. “I can be- 
gin work right now if you want me to.” 

“What can you do, Tim? And what wages 
are you willing to work for?” 

“TI can carry in wood and bring water and 
cut some wood, too, if the logs are not too 
big. I can go to the store for you and— 
and I can set the table and wash dishes and 
sweep floors; but I don’t like too much. I 
will help you do that kind of work, though 
sometimes, till your little girl grows up big 
enough to help you,” he said, glancing at 
Lula, who was standing behind her mother, 
laughing. 

“T think you are just the boy I want, Tim. 
I should like to engage you right off if we 
can agree about the wages.” 

“Oh,” said Tim, “never mind about that. 
Wait till next Saturday.” 

“Very well, you may consider yourself 
engaged for a week. Would you mind feed- 
ing the little chickens while I finish getting 
breakfast ready? Here is some wheat. 
You will not have any trouble to find the 
coops. They are in the back yard.” 

Away ran the boy in the overalls and big 
straw hat, and when breakfast was ready 
he came in with rosy cheeks and a hearty 
appetite. “Tim,” was a _ willing helper 
about the place all that week. Mother 
didn’t look nearly so tired after he came. 
And the strangest part about it was that 
“Tim” seemed to be as happy and have as 
much fun as Carlton had while playing all 
the time. 

When Saturday evening came, mother 
said she didn’t know how she had ever 
gotten along without the boy. “What shall 
I pay you, Tim?” she asked. “I like you 
better than any helper I ever had.” 

“Oh, nothing, mamma!” said Carlton, 
catching his mother around the neck. “I’d 
be ashamed not to help you; and it’s fun to 
play Tim.”—Exchange. 
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Communications 


Like When a Man Dies 


This city is more wet than some northern 
cities. The one daily here has an editor who 
is more or less wet. He wants light wine 
and beer. Another bad influence is a wet 
doctor. The wet editors and doctors are the 
worst agencies that help to keep our nation 
from being dry. 

You know Christ taught us to know a tree 
by its fruits. I am well satisfied with the 
f.vir of proh'bition, especially when cum- 
pared with that of the open saluon. When 
a man dies we soon forget his bad qualities 
aud remember his best traits. The same 
rule ap) lies to the open saloon, (if it ever 
had any good qualities). We forget the 
awefulness which the mothers and children 
had to endure when we had the open saloon. 

When the southwestern States first went 
dry they returned to the wet column in a 
few years; but after their second experience 
with the saloon, they went dry and stayed 
dry. It seems this rule is being followed by 
cur nation. The wets will probably persist 
until we have our second experience with 


an open saloon. 
E. S. WILSON. 
Valdosta, Ga. 


A Hopeful Word From Alabama 


We have a great country here. We don’t 
have all the good things, but we have our 
share, I guess. We have a good climate and 
good lands. We are building good roads, 
and we are building good schools and 
ehurches. We have the most luscious 
peaches that grow, the largest and sweet- 
est watermelons, and the prettiest and 
sweetest women that I know anything 
about. Now, if you don’t believe what we 
say, just come down and let us prove it to 
you. We are looking for you. 

Our church work moves along very well. 
The Alabama Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor Convention was held the fifth 
Sunday in May and Saturday before. They 
report a good convention. They have four 
missionary rallies for the women this week. 
The Georgia and Alabama Sunday-school 
and Christian Endeavor Convention was 
held at North Highland Christian Church 
on the same date as the Alabama Conven- 
—_ We had the best convention we ever 

ad. 

I am spending the most of my time at 
Wadley, where I am building the adminis- 
tration building for Bethlehem College. 
The building will have seventeen rooms and 
auditorium. We have the building started 
and we are getting material on the ground 
just as fast as we can and trying to get 
the building ready by September. The build- 
ing is badly needed and will be a credit to 
all concerned. This building will cost about 
$50,000, and it is a heavy load for us to 
carry. If anyone who reads this would like 
to help us just send it to me at Wadley, 
Alabama, or Richland, Georgia. 

The Herald was never better. I wish all 
our people would read it. Pray for us. 


H. W. ELDER. 
Wadley, Alabama. 


The Case of the Freethinkers in N. Y. State 


The movement for week-day religious in- 
struction scored a victory in New York 
State in the decision handed down recently 
by Supreme Court Justice Ellis J. Staley 
that a school board is within its rights when 
it excuses pupils of public schools for thirty 
minutes religious education each week on 
the request of the children’s parents. 

The decision grows out of an effort on the 
part of the Freethinkers’ Society to secure 


a writ of mandamus to prevent the dismissal 
of children for instruction in the faith of 
their fathers. The decision affects more 
than one hundred thirty communities in 
this State, including the cities of Albany, 
Rochester, and Syracuse. 


Representatives of the Freethinkers’ 
Society argued that the dismissal of public 
school pupils from the schools so that they 
may attend religious instruction is nothing 
less than “bootlegging religion into the 
schools of the State.” 

_In his motion the attorney for the peti- 
tion said: 

Ethical instruction in the public schools, 
which we advocate, would promote the same 
objects of good citizenship and the inculca- 
tion of character in education which they 
profess to have in mind who illegally advo- 
cate the misappropriation of time compul- 
sorily allotted for secular instruction by the 
law for the purpose of religious instruction. 
.... Modern civilization rests upon physical 
science. ... The public schools of the great 
State of New York are under abject sub- 
surviency to two sinister forces which are 
and always will be inimical to true educa- 
tion and scientific progress—Fundamental- 
ism in the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
Church, its logical counterpart. 


He closed his argument by asserting that 
the government and constitutional institu- 
tions of this State and nation are “Godless.” 

Justice Staley, in giving the decision 
against the Freethinkers’ Society, summed 
up the case as follows: 

“The child is not the mere creature of 
the state; those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right to recagnize and 
prepare him for additional obligations; 

“That the right of the parent to direct 
training and nurture of the child is a funda- 
mental right; 

“That the obligations of citizenship re- 
quire the promotion of a spirit of patriotic 
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and civic service and the fostering in chil- 
dren of moral as well as_ intellectual 
qualities; 

“That religious conscience, conviction, and 
accountability are least dispensable founda- 
tions for good citizenship and real patriot- 
ism; 

“That moral growth and _ intellectual 

growth go hand in hand to make the essen- 
: elements of character and good citizen- 
ship ; 
“That the right of the state to enforce 
school attendance does not mean that the 
mental and moral development of all chil- 
dren must be limited to a common mold and 
that all children must be standardized; 

“That the regulation does not create a 
union between church and state or teach 
any sectarianism in the schools or invade 
the religious freedom or conscience of any 
individual.” 

Mrs. THOMAS G. ROBINSON. 

Albany, New York. 


Postscripts 

I wish to commend the editorial calling 
attention to the importance of the several 
pre-convention committees making a 
thorough study of the subjects assigned to 
them. I wish to say for your encourage- 
ment that our own committee is making an 
effort to make as thorough a study as time 
will permit of the question of the orphanage 
way of caring for children, which is only 
one phase of the subject that has been 
assigned to us. 


Defiance, Ohio. 


GEORGE C. ENDERS. 


I am more than pleased with the editorial 
on, “Where is Beer to be Sold and Drunk?” 
That is so clear it should be pamphleted and 
circulated by millions. It is the kind of 
stuff the people need. 

E. C. HALL. 


Milford, New Jersey. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, June 2—A box party 
was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Seaward on Thursday evening, May 
27, and a goodly number were present. The 
prizes were quickly disposed of and a jolly 
good time was enjoyed by all present. — 
Memorial Day was very appropriately ob- 
served in our community. Our pastor, Mr. 
Turner, gave a very inspiring sermon in the 
morning, and the music was especially nice. 
In the evening the praise service was led by 
Mr. Burgess Dorr. After the Scripture lesson 
a solo was very sweetly rendered by Miss 
Beatrice Coffin. At the invitation of our 
pastor, the secretary of our conference was 
present and delivered the historical address, 
“One Hundred Years of Service,” which he 
delivered at our centennial anniversary at 
Wolfboro, N. H., last October. — On Monday 
evening the official board held its regular 
monthly session at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Glawson. The parsonage has been re- 
papered, repainted, ceilings whitened and 
otherwise “dolled up” for summer, the 
ladies of the church very kindly proving 
themselves expert paper hangers. Our pastor 
has clearly demonstrated the part that, if 
necessary, he could manipulate the paint 
brush for profit—Amee. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Fottersville—A beautiful pageant was pre- 
sented at the First Christian Church Sunday 
evening. Evangelism, Religious Education, 
the Spirit of Power, Spirit of Friendship, 


Spirit of Immortal Hope, and Spirit of Hero- 
ism were represented by the various charac- 
ters who were ably assisted by the choir. 
It was one of the most beautiful pageants 
that the church has put on for some time 
and was greatly appreciated by the audience. 
—Fall River Herald. 


Notice to the pastors and church clerks of 
the New England Christian Convention: By 
vote of the Executive Board of the New 
England Christian Convention, the Committee 
on Publications will issue a four-page 
bulletin about June 25, The bulletin will be 
sent in sufficient quantities for each church 
from The Christian Publishing Association, 
Dayton, Ohio. Any pastor or clerk failing to 
receive them will kindly report to the com- 
mittee, E. J. Bodman, 3520 North Main Street, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Brownells Corner—Rev. Walter S. Thomas 
preached his farewell sermon on May 2, and 
the church will be glad to hear from any 
minister in need of a church. Brownells 
Corner is a small country church and unites 
with the church at Hixville in support of a 
pastor. We are anxious to secure some suit- 
able man before the churches close for the 
summer, it being our custom to close during 
August. Our Field Secretary will assist the 
church, and to him all letters may be sent. 
—Church Correspondent. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 
Garrett, June 1—The writer was very much 
rewarded last week in that it was made 
possible for him to attend the Pastors’ 
Summer School at Palmer College. He met 
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with quite a number of former acquaintances, 
and also met several of the laborers in the 
Kingdom, whom he had learned to know 
through the columns of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. But they mean much more to him 
now since he has met and talked with them. 
— I was also permitted to meet with the 
Western Christian Convention while there 
at Palmer, and I was encouraged as I saw 
them pressing forward in their prograin for 
next year. — I also considered it a great 
privilege to attend the commencement exer- 
cises at Palmer, and to see that splendid 
class of forty young people receive their 
diplomas from Palmer College. But the great- 
est thing of all while there was the splendid 
program put on for the pastors. I consider 
that any one day while there would have 
been worth my time and expense of going. 
I have returned to my work with a greater 
determination and 4 greater vision of the 
work than before. — I have accepted a call 
to remain with the people of Garrett another 
year at quite an increase in my salary. We 
are now bringing cur fourth year’s work to 
a close here, to begin the fifth year with 
greater couraz2 because of the splendid co- 
operation of the people of Garrett. — Prairie 
Chapel, our littl: mission church, will put 
on quarter-fime work tnis year, and e bright 
prospect is ahead for the work there. ‘These 
people are almost doubling their financial 
obligation for next year. -- While I wiil have 
one quarter of my time not taken yet. I am 
sure there will be a tield of work. — The 
western district of ths missicenary society of 
the Central illincis Conference meets with 
the people of Garrect 'oday for an -all-dav 
meeting.—Walter Fasnacki, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


Greentown—The writer, who is an ordained 
member of the Northwestern Indiana Confer- 
ence, will accept one-half time preaching 
after September 1, 1926. I am also booking 
dates for revivals to be held during the com- 
ing conference year and would be glad to 
hear from any church that needs help. Sev- 
eral of our churches have no pastor and I 
have offered to come and help them. I only 
ask an offering such as God would have you 
give me. No church need be without a pastor. 
Give me a call and we will talk it over. — My 
past two years’ work have been very success- 
ful in revival work, although not nearly as 
great as some of our evangelists have re- 
ported. As nearly as I can tell, I only saw 
about six hundred and fifty conversions. Many 
preachers have reported the number that 
came into church during revival. God surely 
is blessing us in our efforts.—P. W. Hun- 
singer. 


Advance—I received a pastoral call to de- 
liver a Mothers’ Day address at Freedom 
Church. An all-day meeting was held, and 
at the noon hour a basket dinner was spread 
in the yard. I found a fine group of young 
people there and the work should prosper. I 
was called to finish up this year’s work. — 
On the third Sunday we observed Mothers’ 
Day at Fountain Church with an all-day 
meeting and dinner served in the basement. 
Sister Mary J. Vinson Lake, ninety-one years 
of age, and Brother Boord, an ex-pastor, both 
gave talks; and the writer’s son gave a’fine 
talk to the young people.—J. F. Gregory. 


Defiance College Notes 

AY DAY at Defiance College, May 21, 
marked the beginning of the many an- 
nual and traditional activities which lead up 
to the commencement season. Both the May- 
day exercises and the attendance were good. 
The Barrare Little Symphony Orchestra of 
New York City, called “the best little sym- 
phony in the world,” gave a most excellent 
concert in Weston Auditorium, May 26. The 
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music department is to be congratulated for 
bringing such talent to the campus. 

Dr. Martyn Summerbell, who, because of 
illness, was prevented from visiting the 
campus at his usual time, delivered, in 
chapel, the remaining lectures of his annual 
series, May 25 and 26. Following his usual 
custom, he delivered special lectures to the 
students of the Divinity School. 

Private recitals in voice will be given by 
Percy Batterson and Donald Foltz on June 2 
and June 9$ respectively. 

Commencement week proper begins with 
the semester recital by the students of ex- 
pression on Saturday evening, June 12. Sun- 
day afternoon, June 13, the baccalaureate 
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service will be held in Weston Auditorium. 
Dr. W. A. Harper, president of Elon College, 
will preach the sermon. In the evening, Dr. 
Steven Mahon, of Toledo, will deliver the 
address before the Christian associations. 
The annual commencement concert will 
occur Monday evening, June 14. This is to 
be rather unusual in that the program will 
include numbers by both the choral society 
and the college symphony orchestra. The 
choral society, which consists mainly of the 
girls’ and men’s glee clubs, is directed by 
Miss Blossom Jean Wilcox. The orchestra 
is being directed by Lewis H. Clement, di- 
rector of the Toledo Symphony Orchestra. 
Class night will be observed by the gradu- 
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ating class Tuesday evening, June 14.. The 
senior class may well be complimented in 
having chosen for this occasion a Shakespear- 
ean play, “Twelfth Night.” Other features 
of the program will be the traditional lantern 
walk and the farewell to the campus by the 
students who are to graduate. The olass will 
also present its memorial at this time. Two 
white marble benches, one to bear the dis- 
tinction of “Senior Bench” and the other to 
be for general student use, will be left as 
tokens of appreciation of Defiance College. 

On Wednesday morning, June 16, the com- 
mencement exercises will be held. Dr. Ozora 
Davis, president of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, will give the address, the subject of 
which is “Yourself.” 

Those who will received degrees are: 
Leslie James, Mansfield, Illinois; Ada Smith, 
Malinta; Helen Hutchins, Defiance: Elmer 
Schroeder, Defiance; Pauline Condit, Center- 
burg; Howard Scheuerman, Defiance; Claire 
Prince, Piqua; Leland Kemp, Troy; Nellie 
Shawver, Defiance; Paul Sheehan, Conneaut: 
Marion Hurlburt, Bangor, Maine; Justin Mor- 
rill, Defiance; Laura Hawkins, Lakeworth, 
Florida; Lester Hurley, Bellefontaine; Gladys 
McCord, Defiance; Donald Foltz, Vaughnsville: 
Flora Manahan, Dayton; Hubert’ Short, 
Hagerstown, Indiana; Bernice Burden, De- 
fiance; John Baldwin, Sherwood; Fern Kim- 
mell, Bryan; Rapheal Vidarte, Ponce, Porto 
Rico; Edith Allenbrand, Albany, Missouri: 
Robert Karn, Greenville; Marcile Heist, Van 
Wert; Frank Wright, Eaton; Mizuho Otagaki, 
Furnichi Tottari, Japan; Ruth Hurst, Elk- 
hart, Indiana; Wayne Cruey, Holgate; Percy 
Batterson, Defiance; Grace Batterson, De- 
fiance. 

All former students and friends of the col- 
lege are urged to attend the various events 
throughout the commencement season. 


Poor Old Dad! 


OOR old dad! He’s such a useful insti- 
tution and yet so often neglected and so 

few times the subject of anything that is 
sentimental or flattering. 

The boy in college thinks of father as the 
motive power that pulls him out of every 
tight place; the daughter looks upon daddy 
as the strong box in which the precious 
coins are kept; and the wife regards father 
as the strong oak to which she may cling 
in the times of stress and storm. And 
father is all of these or else he is nothing. 

Father is so little understood; he is not 
sentimental; he may not be artistic in his 
tastes or fashionable in dress. He is often 
serious in the presence of mirth; he sheds 
no tears when all others are weeping; but 
his big heart bleeds while he bends his 
strong shoulders for the lifting of the heavy 
burdens that have settled down upon the 
home or upon society. 

Nothing spectacular about father. His 
necktie may look like a crossroads sign- 
board and his trousers may bag at the knees, 
but his heart is foursquare with the hard 
old world and his business ideas are well 
pressed by the rigid rules of experience. He 
looks through the solid walls behind the 
moving screen and sees stubborn facts and 
uncompromising conditions not apparent to 
others, and he steadies his nerves and steels 
his determination to spare others the shock 
that seems inevitable. 

Dear old daddy! The world only comes 
to a full appreciation of him after Father 
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Time has clicked off most of the days 
allotted him and when he stands in the full- 
ness of his stature like a snow capped moun- 
tain before a golden sunset. Then it is that 
he is spoken of with reverence as, “father.” 

Like the trees of the forest, fathers differ 
in their strength and in their worth. The 
sheltering influence has been greater with 
some than with others, and so too, the use- 
fulness of some has been greater than 
others. The average father uses his ac- 
cumulated strength and his wealth for the 
happiness and the good of those who call 
him, “father” and who depend upon him. 
He is, in the best sense, the motive power, 
the coin chest, and the strong oak.— 
Selected. 


The Measure of Jesus 


IS life is the perpetual rebuke of all time 

since. It condemns ancient civilization, 
it condemns modern civilization. Wise men 
we have since had, and good men; but this 
Galilean youth strode before the world whole 
thousands of years, so much of divinity was 
in him. His words solve the questions of 
this present age. In him the Godlike and 
the human met and embraced, and a divine 
life was born. Measure him by the world’s 
greatest sons—how poor they are! Try him 
by the best of men—how little and low they 
appear! Exalt him as we may, we shall yet 
perhaps come short of the mark. But still 
was he not our brother; the son of man, as 
we are; the son of God, like ourselves? His 
excellence—was it not human excellence? 
His wisdom, love, piety—sweet and celestial 
as they were—are they not what we also 
may attain? In him, as in a mirror, we may 
see the image of God, and go on from glory 
to glory, till we are changed into the same 
image, led by the spirit that enlightens the 
humble. Viewed in this way, how beauti- 
ful is the life of Jesus! Heaven has come 
down to earth, or, rather, earth has become 
heaven. The Son of God, come of age, has 
taken possession of his birthright. The 
brightest revelation is this of what is pos- 
sible for all men, if not now, at least here- 
after—Theodore Parker. 


A Notable Anniversary 
By Richard G. Morse, D. D. 


;IGHTY-TWO years ago this June 6, at 

the call of George Williams, then a head 
clerk in the drapery establishment of Hitch- 
cock and Rogers in London, there met in 
Williams’ bedroom eleven young men, fel- 
low-clerks, who began an organization to 
which they gave the name Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Three years before, in 1841, Williams, a 
boy of nineteen, had entered the establish- 
ment as one of its one hundred forty clerks 
and had been given lodging in its building 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. He proved to be 
a business man of first rank and soon was 
on the road to a partnership in the firm. 
But before this material reward he placed 
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his Christian discipleship and his success in 
winning to faith in Jesus Christ many of 
his fellow-workers and his employer, Mr. 
Hitchcock. Groups had met in his room for 
prayer and Bible study. A Mutual Im- 
provement Society and a Young Men’s Mis- 
sionary Society had been founded. 

In the warm atmosphere of this active, 
prayerful, Christian brotherhood, the first 
Y. M. C. A. was born. The impulse to share 
and extend the Christian work led to the 
calling together of the twelve—three An- 
gelicans, three Baptists, three Independ- 
ents or Congregationalists, and three Wes- 
leyans or Methodists. “If God has so blessed 
us in this house,” said Williams, “why 
should he not give his blessing to every 
house in London?” 

Thus the work began, in the life and heart 
and work of its founder. Sixty-one years 
later, the very year of his death, George 
Williams, then Sir George, went to Paris 
in the feebleness of old age to attend his 
last meeting of the World’s Alliance. To 
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the 677 delegates from twenty-four nations 
representing every continent, he said: 

“Young men of many countries, I leave 
to you the Y. M. C. A. as my last legacy— 
and it is a precious one—to carry on and 
extend. I hope you will be as happy in the 
work as I have been and more successful, 
for this will mean blessedness to your own 
souls and to the souls of multitudes of 
others.” 

Since 1905, expansion of the movement 
around the world has greatly exceeded even 
its steady and remarkable growth during 
the sixty-one years of Sir George’s asso- 
ciation with it. The prayer of the laical 
and secretarial leadership is to continue in 
the footsteps of the founder, and to place 
the supreme emphasis of Association ac- 
tivities upon promoting the spiritual wel- 
fare of young men and boys. 


The Lean-souled 


HERE are many people who go through 

life with no eyes except for what may 
help or hinder them in carrying out their 
schemes for ‘getting on.’ These are the so- 
called ‘practical men,’ who, as they trot 
along the broad road in their self-chosen 
blinkers, miss all the finer meanings and 
nobler uses of life more completely than 
the average commonplace and unambitious 
person whom they despise. Their doom was 
uttered long ago. ‘He gave them their de- 
sire, and sent leanness withal into their 
soul? They have chosen to live without 
love, and in missing that they have missed 
all. 

“The great crises of history, and the 
great revolutions or revelations in human 
knowledge, have been most strangely im- 
potent to move the mass of mankind out of 
their familiar ruts. For instance, the City 
of Rome, owing mainly to obvious geo- 
graphical advantages, was for many cen- 
turies mistress of the Mediterranean basin, 
which then almost comprised the civilized 
world; and so strong is the force of habit 
that to this day many millions of Christians 
are convinced that in the counsels of God 
there must always be a universal Church 
with its seat of government on the banks of 
the Tiber. Again, modern astronomy has 
long ago shattered the old religious geo- 
graphy of the universe; but old habits of 
thought are too strong for new knowledge. 
The world of many Christians is still a 
building in three stories.””—Dean Inge. 


Perfect Trust 
By Willard N. Jenkins 
Wat is it?” Mrs. Crofton inquired. “A 


There is some trouble also 
We shall be delayed for a 


flat tire. 

with the motor. 
short time.” 

Mrs. Crofton alighted from the car. She 
was a tall, pale woman dressed in black. 
Her countenance wore a sad, weary ex- 
pression. 

“Can I assist you in any way?” she asked. 

“Oh, no. It will not take me long,” Mr. 
Crofton rejoined cheerfully. 
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Mrs. Crofton looked about her. It was 
a pretty country scene. The road, shaded 
by maples and elms, wound through green 
fields. Substantial farm buildings were 
scattered here and there. In the distance 
were hills and mountains. A small brown 
cottage stood near, not far from the high- 
way. 

“I am thirsty,” said Mrs. Crofton. “Per- 
haps I can beg a glass of cool water.” 


She went up the gravel walk which led to 
the front door of the little house. She 
noticed a few carefully trained sweet peas, 
a bed of asters, another of pansies. Further 
back was a small vegetable garden. Every- 
thing about the place was very neat. An 
aged woman, with snowy hair, sat on the 
tiny piazza. She rose from her low rocker 
as Mrs. Crofton approached. 


“A glass of water?” she said, in answer 
to Mrs. Crofton’s request. “Why, certainly. 
I brought some from the spring only a few 
moments ago. Please sit down. You look 
tired.” 

“TI am not particularly so,” rejoined Mrs. 
Crofton. But she accepted the chair. 


“It is very pleasant here,” she said, after 
she had drunk the glass of cool water. 

“Yes, I have lived here a great many 
years and do not suppose any other place 
would seem like home to me.” 


“Probably not. I have lived in a city 
nearly all my life, but I like the country. 
We are on our way now to visit my hus- 
band’s birthplace, a little town not far from 
Worcester. How quiet it is here,” Mrs. 
Crofton added, leaning back in her chair 
with a little sigh of content. For a moment 
she forgot the sorrow that was constantly 
gnawing at her heart. 

“Yes, it is quiet. I am not very near 
neighbors, and many days I see no one. 
But I can always talk to my chickens and 
my pet cat. I live alone.” 


“Alone,” echoed Mrs. Crofton. “You must 
be very lonely.” 

“But I have a great many blessings. 
is very good to me.” 

“T am glad if he is. But he has not been 
good to me,” said Mrs. Crofton bitterly. 

A grieved look came into the old lady’s 
face. “Oh, I am sorry you feel so! But 
surely, surely, God is good to us all.” 

“He has not been. good to me,” insisted 
Mrs. Crofton. “He has permitted a heavy 
sorrow to come into my life. Three months 
ago I lost my only child, a boy of fourteen. 
He was such a bright, lovable boy, so de- 
voted to his friends, so interested in his 
studies, a favorite with all. Ah, how hard 
it was, how hard it was! Life can never 
be the same to me again. I have lost in- 
terest in everything. The days are cheer- 
less, the nights long and wakeful,” and Mrs. 
Crofton swayed to and fro and raised a 
black-bordered handkerchief to her eyes. 

The old lady regarded her thoughtfully 
for a moment. “I, too, have had a sorrow,” 
she said. “Trouble comes to us all, but we 
must remember that Christ was ‘a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.’ Shall 
I tell you of a few of the griefs that have 
come to me?” 

“If it will not be painful to you.” 

“It is not painful now, but there was a 
time when I felt rebellious and wicked at 
heart. I had not learned the lesson of per- 
fect trust. I was married at twenty and 
came here to live. My husband was noble 
and honest, kind and gentle. But my wedded 
happiness was of short duration, for my 
husband died seven years after our mar- 
riage, leaving me with two children. Harold 
was five and Maud two years younger. I 
owned this little place, and by hard work 
and strict economy I managed to feed and 
clothe my children, but I could not give them 
the advantages that I wished. When Maud 
was seven years old she had an illness, fol- 
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lowed by a stroke of paralysis which de- 
prived her of the use of her right hand, and 
she walked with a limp. She could not get 
about like other children and went to school 
but little, but I taught her at home. Harold 
fell into bad company. I cannot tell you 
how low he sank, but, oh, the sleepless 
nights, the anxious days that I had on his 
account! He would promise me, with tears 
in his eyes, to reform, but again and again 
he fell. He died at twenty, but he died 
crying to God for mercy. It has been a 
comfort to me all these years to know that 
he was penitent and Christ accepted him.” 

Mrs. Crofton was wiping her eyes now, 
but not on account of her own sorrow. “And 
your little girl?” she asked huskily. 

“My sweet, patient little Maud. She was 
always small, always frail, but she lived for 
many years to be a comfort to me. She was 
a help, too, for she loved to work, and she 
washed dishes, cooked, and did many other 
things with her left hand. She could do 
fancy work also, and she wrote a pretty 
hand. Two years ago, she was taken ill, 
and from the first there was no hope. It 
was hard to part with her, but God’s will 
be done.” 

Mrs. Crofton pressed the old lady’s hand 
in silent sympathy. “May I know your 
name?” she asked. 

“It is Hanscome—Margaret Hanscome. I 
am quite alone in the world; so far as I 
know, I have no relatives, and I am al- 
most seventy-five years old. But I am very 
comfortable. This little place is mine, and 
I manage to have enough for my needs. 
And ‘my Father is rich in houses and lands.’ 
Oh, I am happy, very happy.” 

Mrs. Crofton rose abruptly. Then, stoop- 
ing, she kissed the old lady’s hand. “I 
must go now,” she said. “I hear my hus- 
band calling me. My name is Sara Crofton. 
I have been a church member for many 
years, but I know now that I never trusted 
God fully. Since my boy’s death I have 
been rebellious, wicked. May God forgive 
me. I shall come again, for I feel that we 
can be helpful to each other.” 

Mrs. Crofton went down the gravel walk 
smiling through her tears. The grass 
seemed greener, the flowers fairer, the skies 
bluer. The world was no longer a dreary 
place to her. There were many oppor- 
tunities for doing good, many lonely hearts 
to cheer. Her husband looked at her in 
wonder. 

“Why, Sara,” he said, “what makes you 
look so happy? Happy, and yet there are 
tears in your eyes; I do not understand.” 

She smiled again. “John, in that humble 
cottage I have learned a lesson of trust. 
God is no longer stern and cruel. He is a 
loving Father.”—Zion’s Herald. 


Stupid Nothings 


OME people are born under lucky stars, 


and some aren’t. I’m not, and that’s 
all!” exclaimed Margaret Davis to her 
roommate, Alice Thompson. 

“What’s the matter now?” 
Alice. 


questioned 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


“T’ve lost my job, just when everything 
was getting so easy and going so fine!” 

“But why, Margaret?” 

“For no reason at all. Business is dull 
and Mr. Grant had to cut down the work- 
ers, and when he paid me he simply said: 
‘Miss Davis, you’ve found it hard to be on 
time for the last few weeks. We won’t need 
so many in the office now, so today will be 
the last I shall need your services.’ ” 

“But, Margaret, have you really been late 
for the last few weeks?” questioned Alice, 
open-eyed. 

“Why, yes, I suppose I have, but only five 
or ten minutes. Sometimes the cars are 
blocked, so that makes it later, but there are 
always plenty of other girls and not enough 
work to keep us busy. It didn’t make any 
difference to Mr. Grant. He didn’t lose a 
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HAVEN’T GOT TIME 


PPORTUNITY knocked at the door 

With a chance for a brother within; 
He rapped till his fingers were sore, 

And muttered, “‘Come on, let me in.” 


Here is something I know you can do, 
Here’s a hill | know you can climb! 

But the brother inside very quickly replied: 
“Old fellow, I haven't got time.” 


Opportunity wandered along 
In search of a man who would rise, 
He said to the indolent throng; 
**‘Here’s a chance for the fellow who tries.” 


But each of them said with a smile: 
“IT wish I could do it, but I am very busy 
today, 
Very busy today, and I’m sorry to say 
That I really haven't got time.” 


At last opportunity came 
To a man who was burdened with cares, 
And said: “I now offer the same 
Opportunity that has been theirs. 


“Here's a duty that ought to be done, 
It’s a chance if you've got time to take it.” 
Said the man with a grin, “Come along, 
pass it in! 
I'll either find time or I'll make it.” 


Of all the excuses there are 
By which this old world is accursed, 
This, “Haven't got time’’ is by far 
The poorest, the feeblest, the worst. 


A delusion it is, and a snare; 
If the habit is yours you should shake it 
For if you want to do what is offered to you, 
You'll find time to do it, or make it. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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cent by my being late, so he needn’t be so 
fussy!” 

“How many other girls are there?” pur- 
sued Alice. 

“Four. They’re always just hanging 
around when I get there. Things never get 
started till nine-thirty. It didn’t make a 
bit of difference to Mr. Grant, Alice! Why 
waste time talking? It’s just a question of 
luck, I tell you!” 

“I’m not quite sure about that,” replied 
Alice, thoughtfully. 

“What do you mean?” snapped Margaret, 
worried and anxious for sympathy, not for 
criticism. 


JUNE 10, 1926 


“T’ll tell you some other time, dear, not 
tonight.” 

“Oh, very well, do as you please; but you 
always irritate me when you get on that 
higher plane of yours. I’m going to a movie 
or something. Good-night!” 

“Oh, wait, Margaret! I want you to know 
I’m awfully sorry. Especially sorry—” 

“There you go again. Another mystery!” 
complained Margaret. “If your best friends 
treat you this way when luck’s against you 
what’s left?” Sudden tears came to her 
eyes; her lips trembled. 

Alice stepped close and clasped her 
friend’s hand, explaining: “Oh, it doesn’t 
seem decent to tell you tonight, but I’ve got 
to, after what you say. It seems so strange 
this should all happen the same day. The 
words you’ve used are so like and so un- 
like Mr. Hunt’s when he paid me this after- 
noon.” 

Instantly Margaret’s tears vanished. “I 
bet you’ve got a raise! My, what luck!” 

“That’s the funniest part about it all. 
Mr. Hunt called me to his office and said: 
‘Miss Thompson, I am raising your pay to- 
day. Business is dull and I am laying off 
some of the girls. I know you think some 
of them deserve to stay, but let me tell you 
it isn’t a question of luck and chance. The 
reason I am keeping you is because you are 
always at your desk in all kinds of weather, 
always on time, no matter how you feel, and 
I’ve grown to depend upon you. In the 
future I shall have to depend even more, but 
I feel my trust will be justified.’ There, 
I’ve told you, Margaret, and I feel a brute! 
I wish nothing had changed; that you were 
back in your place and I had no raise.” 

“You’re an old dear! Anyone can be on 
time and alt that sort of thing. Why, the 
trouble with me is I’ve been looking for a 
streak of luck. And the game is just do the 
stupid nothings and the Big Thing comes!” 

Alice gave her friend an affectionate hug. 
“You know, Margaret, you’re twice as clever 
as I. If only you would bother with the 
stupid nothings, you could do anything—” 

Margaret’s eyes, shone with a sudden new 
light as she murmured, “We'll see.”—Ethel 
Bowen White, in Religious Telescope. 


“A Lamp Unto My Feet’’ 


RAGGED errand boy was printing with 
chalk on a gate this Bible text. 

“Well, done, my boy, well done!” said an 
old gentleman who was passing, “where did 
you hear that?” 

“At the mission Sabbath-school, sir.” 

“Do you know what it means?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What is a lamp?” 

“A lamp? Why, a lamp is a thing that 
gives light!” 

“And what is the Word that the text 
speaks of?” 

“The Bible, sir.” 

“That’s right. Now, how can the Bible 
be a lamp that gives light?” 

“T don’t know, ’less you set it afire.’ 

“There is a better way than that, my lad. 

(Continued third column page 23) 





